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CHAPTER-!. 

•‘EJJice, Bartlett Hunter is coming here,” 

It was Mr. Searl who spoke, and he 
spoke In a tone of great pleasure. He sat 
before the open wittdow, his liands folded 
across the newspaper upon his knee, while 
his daughter Ellice sat at ills feet. 

“Who, father?’ asked Ellice, carefully 
taking up some stitches in her i/ght crochet 
work. 

“Bart Hunter; you must remember him. 
Tbu used to play together when you were 
children. That was before his.uncle died 
and left him that splendid property. Bart *8 
a rich man now. And, Eily, be saya that 
he’s coming back to Harford for a wife.*’ 

“Weil?” 

“Well, I’d like to see you Mrs. Bart 
Hunter. What a charming little wife you M 
make, Ellyl” 

Eliice Scarl curled her lip. I sliould 
hardly be safe in giving a reason for her do* 
ing 80 , — women are so incomprehensible. 
But, for my own part, I acknowledge to a 
horror of a man who makes professions of 
wanting a wife. Possibly £Uy Searl had 
the same idio«yncracy. 

“ Now, just imagine the whole pro¬ 
gramme,” said Mr. Searl playfully. “The 
young cosmopolite arrives, — well, say. the 
day after tomorrow. He comes In a glitter¬ 
ing phaeton drawn by roiik-wbite steeds, 
and all the simple rustics of Harford view 
him with glances of awe and admiration ” — 

“ Father, he *11 probably corac In the Es¬ 
sex stage; and if he gets as Iteated as I did, 
the last time 1 went over the road from the 
depot, the people of Harford will have good 
reason to stare at him.” 

Mr. Hunter laughed. Ellice’s inaptitude 
for “nonsense” was a scource of ■ great 
pleasure to him. 

“You unpoetical little thingl—go sway. • 
I won’t make any more romances for you.” 

“1*11 make iny own, father,” and Ellice 
put up the prettiest mouth in the world to 
be kissed. 

“ And you ’ll marry Bart?” 

“No, 1 won’t,” 


“Why not?” 

“ Because I don’t want to.” 

“He ’ll make you.” 

“ He will not.” 

Hr. Searl took up his newspaper. El¬ 
lice commenced counting one, two, three, 
one, two, three, — as if all life was crimson 
crochet work. The warm breezes came in¬ 
to the room from the orchards and corn¬ 
fields, and the pines ojj the hill kept up a 
low, continuous murmur, which was the 
only sound to be heard, excepting the sheep- 
bells on tbe woodland slopes, and Ibe hum 
of the insects in the grasses. Mr. Searl fell 
asleep over his paper; and in the warm, 
dreamy, oppressive silence Ellice’s white 
lids drooped, until her pretty, golden head 
dropped upon her father’s knee, and she, 
too, was sleeping soundly. 

Never was there a prettier picture of De¬ 
cember and May. Mr. Searl’s massive head 
was supported by his hand, and the light 
breezes blew the tresses of his thin gray 
hair across his forehead. The other hand 
had fallen upon his knee, and against U 
lay Ellice’s white forehead, a soft tangle of 
fair hair pressed under her temple, while 
through her parted rosy lips came her low, 
regular breathing. Her young, May-pink 
face was beautiful. And her heart was as 
sweet, only Elly was a bit willful. That 
was her only fault. , 

It was a great, long, low room, carpeted 
witu India matting, the furniture of bam¬ 
boo, the window drapery of snowy muslin. 
A can’ed table in the centre of the room 
held a'Boheinlau vase of white lilies, and 
there was a Parian pitcher of green boughs 
against tbe fireboard. Tbe place was fresh 
and cool and neat, but hardly luxuriant 

I will tell you how they came to be there. 
It was ail old house in the pretty, out-of-the 
way village which Mr. Seari had thought 
very little about while he was the proprie¬ 
tor of a dozen granite blocks in New York. 
But after he failed, and was looking sadly 
about for a home, Ellice said, “ Why, father, 
don’t you remember that dear, romantic 
old place at Harford, with woods all about it, 
and ivy over all the stone-walls? IjCt us go 
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therer’ So to Harford.tbey went, —Blllce, 
and ber father, and invalid mother, and 
three little brotliera. Then they could not 
afford a compauifui for Mrs, Searl, and El¬ 
lice bad to attend her. mother. There was 
no school within reacli, and she had to teach 
the boys. Her father iiad no comforter but 
her; and tiie house had no mistress but her; 
BO Ellice became from a careless school-girl 
a person of responsibility and importance. 
She was only fifteen years old then; it is a 
wonder tliat the child did not become pre¬ 
maturely old; but Ellice did her work light- 
somely, took no care for the morrow, while 
she made the best of every tangle that came 
in her way, and so was the sunshine and sa- 
vionr of her home. To her father she was 
as the apple of his eye, while if anything in 
the world could make poor, pain-weary Mrs. 
Searl smile, it was Ellice’s ringing laugh 
over a mishap. To the boys — Shep and 
Ben and Charlie — she was all-powerful; 
they believed “ Sis ” could do anything. 
And this was the pretty, slight girl of eight¬ 
een who sat asleep at her father's feet that 
sunny September day. 

The pine trees murmured, the sheep-bells 
tinkled, and the insects hummed, and the 
afternoon wore away. The pines threw 
long shadows down the green hillside, and 
op the road came a chorus of ringing young 
voices. That sound, drawing nearer, awakr 
ened Ellice. 

“ The boysl” she exclaimed. “ I do won¬ 
der what time it isl” and away she went to 
tee if Margery was getting supper. 

Mr. Searl was waking up more leisurely, 
when a pleasant voice, saying, “Qood-af- 
mrnoon, sir,” started him into full posses¬ 
sion of his faculties. A tall, fine-looking 
young man in a linen duster and straw bat 
stood before him. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Searl?”. he asked, 
extending a shapely, ungloved hand. - 

Mr. Searl demurred. . 

“BartHunter, sir.” 

“Bartl —Mr. Hunter, I’m very glad — 
very glad to see you! Why, no wonder 
that I did n’t know you; you’ve changed 
to in a few years.” 

“ Ten years, Mr. Searl.” 

“So long as that? Can it be possible? 
Sit down. Where’s Ellice? How did you 
come in, Bartlett?” 

.*fThrough the window.; 1 was passing 
along the piazza to the door, but I caught 
tight of a lovely scene ” — 


“Ah, yes; Ido think there aresomepef- 
fect pictures about the old bouse, Dbwp 
there, now, —across the meadow, through 
Ihe arch of elms; and beyond the bend, see 
the riverl Tes, Bart, all I’ve left now is 
this old place and Ellice. Wliere is she? 
Excuse me, and I ’ll go and find her; she’t 
housekeeper and mistress here.” 

The young man leaned hack in his chair, 
and. tossed hack the heavy musses of bis 
,hBir, thus revealing a broad, white forehead, 
and bringing to view a pair of dark, quiet, 
comprehensive eyes. Hardly a handsome 
fellow was Bart Hunter, hut lie knew his 
value, as a man should, and bore himself 
very easily. He wanted a wife. Of course 
be did, liaving no one in the world to love 
him and to love; but one, looking at him, 
would hardly cheapen their estimation of 
wives on that account. With a forehead 
and eye like that he was not easily bought 
or sold. 

Just now there was a soft light, very 
pleasant to see, in those dark gray eyes of 
his, and there was a glow on his lironzed 
cheek which raiglit liave been called there 
by bis long walk in the sun, for he had trav¬ 
eled on foot from the depot. But light and 
glow were intensified, a moment later, when 
Ellice entered the room. 

“ My daughter Ellice, Mr. Hunter,” said 
Mr. Searl with pardonable price. 

Miss Ellice was apparently not at all over¬ 
come by the presentation. She looked Bart 
Hunter fair in the face, and said slie was 
pleased to meet him. She was, — she could 
n’t help being, be was so evidently a gen¬ 
tleman and a fine fellow; and she knew the 
old, treadmill round of the house to he often 
dull, though she never said so. There was 
nothing in the world to prevent tliis fine fel¬ 
low and dear little girl from falling into 
friendship, love, and marriage, but that idle 
remark of Bart’s; he, when writing to Mr. 
Searle from New York, having said, “ I am 
coming to the old country place to find a 
wife among the farmers’ pretty daughters,” 
But if Bart,bad n’t written that I should n’t 
have any story to write and be paid for. 

Before tea Ellice had to make the boys 
presentable for the supper-table, for they 
bad been berrying, and were scratched by 
briers, torn, and soiled. She was telling 
Sheppard where to find a rag to bind his 
bleeding finger, and tying Charlie’s shoes, 
when tbq bell rang. She marshaled dqwn 
the boys, wheeled ber mother’s chair to the 
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table, assigned Mr Hunter bis seat, and 
took her own as quietly as if she did h*t see 
that there was no cake on the table (*Mt 
must be gone, then**), and smell Margery’s 
fritters burning, and stand fully aware that 
Bart was looking her over from head to foot. 
She set her pretty teeth defiantly together, 
and calmly poured out tea. 

She did n’t know by what means her 
father and Mr. Hunter got from the weath¬ 
er and the crops to the stale of affairs at 
Washington, but, when she found them 
there, slic ate her fritters with a sense of re¬ 
lief, and waited on Charlie without being 
distracted by her guest’s eyes. Supper was 
over, at last, and site was alone la her 
room. 

“I should like to know,” said she, 

whether I *m going to like or detest that 
man. I must do one or the other very 
soon.” 

My dear Elly, that is a dangerous confes¬ 
sion to make, but it has no liearer but your 
owii inuoceut self, with whom it is quite 
safe. 

“Jf,” said Elly, **1 did n’t feel as if he 
were taking the value of me, malrlmonially, 
I should not mind his fixing bis great eyes 
on me so; hut, as it is. I wish he’d find 
something else to look at!” 

She tossed back her hair, and sat down 
by the window. leaning out among the vines, 
and looking at the ‘Movely scene,” which 
was Mr Sean’s version of Mr. Hunter’s 
words an hour before. The dear old gen¬ 
tleman was quite unconscious that the pict¬ 
ure w’os himself and Ellice asleep. 

Eitice went hack to the time when she 
and Bart had played ** hop scotch,’' and 
she realized for the first lime that she must 
have been a terrible romp when she was 
eight years old. She remembered a quar¬ 
rel they bad once, when he called her a 
” mean little thing!” She believed she 
stole his marbles. Tlie only time which she 
remembered of liis aiiowing a privilege to 
her sex was when she flung his ball out of 
reach in a deep hole, because he would n't 
piay at grace-hoops instead. Then he de¬ 
clared that if she “wasn’t a girl” he’d 
give her “ a condemned good licking.” 
There was no precocious sentimentality 
about Bart in those days. He was a regu¬ 
lar boy. 

She was a little surprised by Bart’s ap¬ 
pearance as a man. There was nothing fin¬ 
ical about him, luxuriant as Were bis pcs'- 


sessions. He was wealthy enough to have^ 
astonished the simple Harford people by a 
“ gliiterhig phaeton and milk-white steeds;” 
but here he hdd walked over the familiar 
road which he had Imversed in hia child¬ 
hood, merely leaving at the depot a port¬ 
manteau to be brought by the stage. Bart’s 
father had been Mr Searl’s ^ent, and Bart 
had once lived in that very house. 


CHAPTER II. 

Ellice, like a good little housekeeper, was 
always up tome two hours before breakfast. 
On descending to the ball the next morning, 
she found Mr. BartHuntermarliplying fish¬ 
hooks with Ben and Sheppard. 

“Say, sis,” broke out Ben, in a voice 
which quite obliterated Bart’s quiet ^'good- 
morning,” “Mr. Hunter’s going fishing 
with us.” 

“And,” said Sbep, “he knows all about 
the trout-streams around here, and has been 
down the river a lumdred times, and ” — 

“In short, the boys have discovered a 
jewel, Miss Ellice,” said Bart, laughing. 

“I hope you will enjoy yourself,” she 
said, with a bend’of her head and her pretty 
smile, as she passed cn to the dining-rooni. 
The next moment the bell rang. 

At the table the boys were overrunning 
•With excitement at the prospect of having 
Mr. Hunter for a cicerone among the ways 
of Harford and vicinity. 

“Why, he’s been down the river to the 
ocean, and caught tautogs,” said Sbep 
“ And he knows the way to Indian Hill 
through the woods. And he says ” — 

“Don’tdisplay all my accomplishments, 
Shep,” interrupted Bart; “leave me a few 
in reserve.’^ 

“Of course Bart knows all about the 
haunts of the neighborhood,” said Mr. 
Searl; he used to live here when he was a 
boy. Does the old house look familiar, 
Bart?” 

Breakfast was over, the boys had gone to 
the barn for their fishing tackle, and Ellice 
stood feeding her bird at the window, while 
Hr. Searl still sat at the table, and Bart 
paced the fioor, talking, when the latter 
said,— 

“Tou know the legend of this old honse^ 

I suppose?” 

“ No, iudeedi - la there one?” said Mr. 
Sea^l. 
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“Oh, dear," sig];ed Mrs. Searl, there 
a legend to make the oid dreary place any. 
drearier and more eyry? I’m sure I’ve 
listened to the wind at night blowing into 
those empty nortli rooms through tlie crev¬ 
ices, until 1 fancied, all kinds of evil spirits 
about the house, 

“But the legend is Inirdly of an evil spir¬ 
it, Urs, Seuri,” said Bart, smiling. ‘M 
sliould say the worst quality the gliost has 
is that of vanity. Did you ever imagine a 
rain giiost. Miss £ilice?’’ 

’'A feminine ghost, then," replied Ellice, 
laugliing. 

“Of course,” Bart replied gravely. “ It is 
understood that your sea monopolizes that 
foible of human nature. Shall I tell you 
the legend of the house?” 

“Tes,” Mr. Searl said. Ellice turned 
her back on the monster, 

“Some twenty years ago —in your fath¬ 
er’s day it must have been, Mr. Searl —a 
family named Halliburton lived here. They 
built the house, and it was intended as the 
wedding dowry of their only daughter, a 
proud, beautiful girl. I have heard my 
grandfather describe her. She was tall and 
slender, with magidiicentgulden hair which 
reached below her waist when it was un¬ 
bound, and waved and shone in wonderful 
luxuriance. This Margarite Haliiburtun was 
very proud of her hair. She was a spoiled 
child, and her natural arrogance was ex¬ 
treme. 

“ At sixteen she was sent to Paris, where 
she remained a year, and returned iioine an 
adept in French intrigues and fashions. 
While there, she had bewitched by her arts 
and beauty a young French nobleman, and 
be followed her to America. The small 
southwest loom was her boudoir. There 
she used to receive him, and there he used 
to implore her favor; hut through sheer 
beartlessness and caprice she jilted him, and, 
according to the story, he returned to Paris 
heart-hroken, and died. 

“ He was the only son of a widowed 
mother, still young, and very handsome, 
and enormously wealthy. Her excitement 
on discovering the cause of her son’s death 
knew no bounds. She was wild for revenge, 
and finaily gave out word among the many 
suitors fur her hand, that him who would 
carry out her plan of vengeance upon the 
beaqtiful coquette who had murdered her 
ion, she would endow with her heart, hand, 
andfprtuue. 


“There, was a well-known .roue ainoqg 
her lovers, — a man dqhaucbed and blacken^, 
ed with crime, but 8i|ll a courtier, and a fan. 
vorite among certain ladies of Paris. He 
accepted the office of avenger at the ladyli 
hands, and came to America. He soughtout 
Margarite Halliburton, and ingratiated him¬ 
self into her favor. 

“A man of experience must have under¬ 
stood how to manage such a girl as she was. 
He aimed to win lier love, and be succeed-, 
ed. Her abandon of passion placed her 
entirely within his power, and he wrote to 
the mother of Margarite’s former lover that 
her vengeance was accomplished, and he, 
would soon bring her the trophy, and claim 
the reward. 

“ One day while Margarite was alone with 
her lover in her boudoir, the family were 
alarmed by a piercing shriek. They rush¬ 
ed to the room, and met in the hall her lov¬ 
er, escaping from the house with ashiniugi 
length of magniScent golden hair in his 
hand. Astonished and bewildered as they, 
were, he was allowed to pass them, while 
they entered the boudoir to find the wretched 
girl lying in a swoon upon the floor, her 
splendid hair cut close to her head. It is 
not probable that they understood the token 
of disgrace, but the miserable girl under¬ 
stood it too well, and probably cumpreben- 
ding the whole plot, she became insane, and 
finally died; while her lover returned to. 
Paris with his trophy, and married the dis¬ 
graceful woman whom lie sought. 

“But during the several weeks which 
Margarite Halliburton lived, she wandered 
back and forth from that boudoir to. her 
chamber adjoining, looking into the mir¬ 
ror and combing lier hair, never seeming 
to notice its diminished length, but re¬ 
peating her lover’s flattering of it. One. 
morning she was found dead in a chair, 
before the pier-glass. And after her death 
and burial her friends declared that she. 
came back to the room, dressed as for 
the grave, and gazed into the mirrors of her. 
boudoir and chamber. There] did you ever, 
hear a prettier ghost story than that?” 

“A real French story,” said,Mr. Searl,. 
with a shrug of his shoulders; but Mi^ 
Searl groaned distressfully, and Ellice stood. 
sjlent and pale by the window. 

Bart’s dark, bright eyes flashed a glance 
of dismay from one to the other. 

“ Mrs. Searl, have I distressed you by my 
foolish lelation of that nonsense?” he pz-. 
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claimed. “ Miss Ellice, that laugh of yours 
would annihilate a whole household of 
ghosts and cobweb hobgoblins. Do let me 
hear it. Tou are surely not superstitious ?’ 
stopping before her, and looking with grave, 
re-assuring inquiry into her dilated eyes. 

But Elly was very pale while she tried to 
laugh. 

“ Of course I'm not frightened by fears 
of ghosts; but it’s such a horrible story,” 
she said nervously. 

“ No more than I ’ve heard before a hun¬ 
dred times,” said Mr. Seorl. 

“ But about one’s own house,” said Mrs. 
Searl. “Such a state of things to remem¬ 
ber having occurred right over one’s own 
head, when one lies awake at night and lis¬ 
tens to the wind slirieking and sobbing. 
I’m sure it’s dreadful I” 

“ I sincerely regret having told it,” said 
Bark “ But please remember, Mrs. Searl, 
that it was as true before my narration as 
it is now, and yon never yet saw any token 
, of Miss Margarite’s spirit.” 

“ Nonsense P’ said Mr. Searl. “ Elly, get 
your hat, and go out into the sunshine, if 
you are nervous.” 

But Elly gavelier old, light laugh, at last; 
and taking a basket from the sideboard, slie 
commenced gathering the napkins from the 
table, while the gentlemen went out, and 
Mrs. Searl finally fell asleep upon the 
louuge. 

Bart and the boys had gone a fishing, and 
did not come home to dinner, and they did 
not return nntil night. In the long, snnny 
afternoon, while the house was heavily still, 
Ellice stole up to her room. It was the 
largest of the southwest chambers. Ad¬ 
joining it was the small one where the boys 
—Ben and Sheppard—slept. Charlie was 
only five years old, and his crib was in his 
sister's room. 

This small southwest chamber had been 
Margarite Halliburton’s boudoir, then. El¬ 
lice stood in the doorway, gazing, until ev¬ 
ery perceptible inch of the apartment was 
en^aved upon her memory. The blinds 
were closed, and the room was dim and cool 
and quiet, only that a great brilliant dragon- 
bly, which had strayed Into the window, 
was making slow circuits of the room, and 
aumming monotonously. Her fanciful Im¬ 
agination suggested that It might be a met¬ 
amorphosis of Margarite Hallihurlon's spir¬ 
it, and she stepped back and closed the door 
with a nervous shudder. 


Evening came. The family gathered in 
the long, low parlor, and the astral lamp 
was lighted upon the table. The boys were 
playing with their puzzles, and Bart was 
helping them or reading; and Ellice sat at 
her father’s feet with her crimson crochet¬ 
ing, for she was making a scarf to be finish¬ 
ed by little Charlie’s birthday. All was 
cheerful and pleasant, but for some reason 
Ellice’s thouglits kept wandering from the 
light, happy room to the still, dark cham¬ 
bers up-stairs. Bart, perhaps, noticed her 
gravity. He came and showed her in his 
book an exquisite steel engraving of the 
Egyptian queen, Cleopatra, lying on the 
cushions of her barge. She glanced at it. 

“ Yes, she is beautiful,” she said. “ See, 
father.” 

Mr. Searl bent forward. 

“ Yes, that’s very handsome. Bart, who 
would not be Antony for a Cleopatra like 
that?” 

“ My Cleopatra will not come a-woolng,” 
said Bart, with a glance at Elly’s downcast 
lids. There was more than admiration in 
that glance. Elly did not see it; but she 
felt it, and shrank back, flushing proudly. 
So Bart went back to the table. 

It was soon bedtime. Ellice’s last thought 
as she lay down was that she slept in a 
haunted chamber, and she fell asleep to 
dream of Margarite Halliburton’s splendid 
hair. 


CHAPTER III. 

In the night Ellice was awakened by the 
calling and crying of the children. She 
heard the sound, and found lierself sitting 
up in bed before she realized where she was. 
Then she slipped to the floor, and went in¬ 
to her brothers’ room. 

They were both wide awake and very 
much excited, — Ben crying; but Sbep, 
twelve years old, would not indulge in the 
relief of tears, though he was choking with 
agitation, 

“ Why, boys, what ails you?” asked El¬ 
lice. 

“ There’s been a woman here in a white 
dress, looking in the glass,” said Shep. 

A deathly faintness of fear crept over El¬ 
lice. For a moment she could not speak. 
Then summoning an angry courage, she 
attempted to accuse the children of being 
nervous from Bari’s story; but she remem¬ 
bered that they had not heard' it- Their 
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wild, excited looka terrified her almost intol- 
erabijr; but sitting down on the foot of the 
bed, and drawing her littie bare feet up, 
half from chill and half in fear, she tried to 
reason the boys into the belief that they had 
been deceived. But they rebelled stoutly. 

“You may talk all night, sis,” saidShep, 
“ but Ben and I know what we have seen 1 
How could we both imagine that we saw 
tbe same thing?” 

“ You have been lying awake and fright¬ 
ened each other,” 

“ No, we were both asleep,” said Ben, 
“I heard a noise by the dressing-bureau 
that woke me up, and just then Shep says, 
‘What’s that?’and woke me up too. And 
there we saw this woman combing her hair 
before tbe glass,” 

“ What kind of hair?” 

“Long, wavy, golden hair,—as pretty as 
a picture, wasn’t it, Shep? and 1 won’t 
sleep here anv mote, sis.” 

Poor little Ellice was at her wits’ ends. It 
was useless to try to persuade the boys that 
they had been deceiyed, and she could only 
induce them to stay in their beds by leaving 
a light in the room, and answering them 
from her room as long as they chose to 
speak to her. But, long after they were 
asleep, she lay, chilled and throbbing with 
subtle excitement, which kept her awake 
and wondering until nearly daylight. 

The next morning she made the boys 
promise that they would not tell their pa¬ 
rents, at least for the present. How much 
the thought of the night’s occurrence during 
the day one may imagine, but she was de¬ 
termined above all things .not to let her 
mother be alarmed. That would institute 
tbe immediate overthrow of tbe household. 
So poor little Elly bore the secret, like a 
heavy burden, upon her shoulders all day. 
The boys, employed in outer sport, were less 
troubled, but Elly trembled lest a forget¬ 
fulness of theirs should involve an explana¬ 
tion before tbe social evening was through. 
She shrank from Bart’s piercing glance at 
her pale face, when she bade him good-night, 
fearful that he would draw her secret from 
her. 

At tbe boys’ request she left a light burn¬ 
ing in their room, and in spite of her anxi¬ 
ety she soon fell asleep, being weary. 

In the night she was awaked by some one 
at the bedside. Shis started up to face Shep, 
trembling with excitement 

“O sisl why did n’t yon wake up? 


We’ve called and called'to you! Ben was 
afraid to get up.” 

“ What has happened. Shop?" 

“She has been here again, and I can’t 
stand it?’ and the poor boy, completely 
overcome by fear and excitement, broke in¬ 
to a fit of passionate crying. 

“Hush! hush! oh, please, Shep, don’t 
let mother hear. Lie down here and tell 
me about It.” 

“Why, I saw her just the same as I did 
last night, — standing before the glass, 
combing her hair. Ben was n’t awake, but 
the moment I touched him be woke up and 
began to cry. Then the woman slipped in 
here, making no more noise than a shadow, 
and through the door I could see her look- 
login your glass, I called and called to you, 
as loud as I dared, but you did n’t answer 
me, and by and by, when she’d disappeared, 
I got up and came in here. I tell yon, sis, tbe 
condarned old place is haunted ?’ and the 
boy sat upright, feverish with excitement. 

Once more poor Ellice begged secrecy of 
the boys, and slept, that night, in their room, 
while they took her bed. It was a last 
desperate attempt to keep back the panic 
which she felt must soon ensue, for she 
could no longer reason away her credulence 
of the night visitor. Her father would be 
disturbed, her mother would go into hyster¬ 
ics, while tiie children would have their wits 
forever injured by Margery’s Irish version 
of the case. Two days of excitement had 
made her almost ill; and as she lay down, 
that night, she bad a fit of crying from 
sheer weakness and distress. She bad half 
a mind to rise, before she fell asleep, and 
make her father her confidant; but she felt 
that whatever haunted the chambers was no 
chimera of the boy’s fancy, and that tbe in¬ 
vestigations which must ensue would betray 
the secret to her mother, and terrify the 
children beyond their strength. Then would 
probably come tbe breaking up of the house¬ 
hold, and a removal — where? This was 
their only home. She must do all In her 
power to keep it. 

The boys lay awake, talking In whispe^, 
for a long time; but atlast they fell asleep, 
and Ellice slept too. 

She was awakened in the night by tbe 
stealthy calling of the boys. She sat up in 
bed, patting back her hair, and looked 
wildly about. Tbe room waS quiet and or¬ 
derly: there was nothing to be seen. 

“ Children, children, you are dreaming,” 
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»he said. Sbe slipped from tbe.bedt and 
went in lo the boys, ** Wbat did you see?*' 

“ The very same,” said SUep, ** I had n't 
been asleep at all. Sbe came in here» with 
her curly, shiufnp hair all hanging about 
her, and laiddoivn on the lounge. Then she 
got up, after a minute, and sat down in that 
chair before the glass. She had a conob in 
her band, 1 think. I tried, to call you, but 
1 was ^o choked and frightened that I 
could n’t get out a word. I was afraid she 
would come to bed. At last she went into 
the other room, I called you, then, 1 
hoped you wouid wake up, and see her, but 
I had to call a dozeu times before you an¬ 
swered.” 

Ellice sat down on the bedside, and burst 
into a fit of crying. Instantly the boys 
proSarcil offers of eternal secrecy, 

“Don’t, feU! we’ll do anything if you 
won’t cry,” 

** Let ’a tell father. He won’t tell mother,” 
said Ben* 

“Let ’a tell Mr. Hunter 1” said Shep. 

Ellice looked up. She had never thought 
of that. 

•* Tomorrow, boys, I will. Lie down, 
and go to steep again. Notiiing can hurt us. 
Toinoirow I’ll tell Mr, Hunter.” 

The t\\ought waa ilie greatest relief. 
With Bart Hunter as her ally, she was a 
host against the intruder. Ho would pene¬ 
trate ili« mystery, sorauhow, she was sure; 
and, taking heart that all would yet be well, 
she fell asleep, and slept late Into the next 
morning. 

Tiiree ?uc]) days and nights, had their ef¬ 
fect on poor Eiiy. The pink paled on her 
cheek, her laugh died away (aiutly, and 
the contraction of her sinooih fore)iead w*aa 
new ar«d strange. She started at every 
sound, atid was silent and abstracted. 0/ily 
Bart could see that she put on uu assumed 
gaycty before her parents. In the after¬ 
noon he came and sat down beside her, as 
ahe snt by the window, looking absently at 
ibc fields of corn waving their purplish 
phitnes. 

*' Are you ill, Miss Elly?.” 

* “Thank you, no. But, Mr. Hunter, I 
want to see you alone for a moment,” slie 
said, in a low voice. “ Come out upon the 
piaaza. please.” 

. With n glance at her father, half asleep 
over his newspaper, she stepped through 
the window upon the piazza, and wdiii iier 
hiMid cn Bart’s: arm, she paced hack azid 


forth before the windpw, telling her story 
in a loWi.e^er, suppressed tone. She re¬ 
lated the paiufulexperienceof the last three 
nights, —her parched lips, pale cheeks, aud 
anxious eyos teWng most eloquently how 
sbe had suffered. Bart Hunter wanted to 
catch her up in hU arms and kiss her for a 
Jiltie lieroine, hut he only said, — 

“ Fou liave been very brave, Miss EHy- 
How what can 1 do for you?” 

“Keep my secret, and Investigate this 
matter. 1 would n’t have my mother know 
it for the world! Mr. Hunter, will you 
help me? 1 will do anything in the world 
for you if you will help me now.” 

“Elly.” 

"Well?” 

“ You said ^anything * ” 

“ Well, I mean itl” sbe answered, desper- 
a.tely. Of course siie knew ti)at shn was 
talking to a gentlematu ^he met Bart’s 
eyes, and demurred, however. 

“ Will you marry me?” 

It takes precious little time to find out a 
great deal sometimes. Before Elly replied, 
she felt that she loved Bart Hunter dearly: 
she ah o remembered the words which slig' 
matized film to her so fatally^ But she an¬ 
swered in a moment, throwing hack her 
proud lit le head. 

"J thought you were generous ” —sbe 
began. 

“ 1 hope that I am. I do not wish to buy 
your love, Elly, but I love you.” 

“Well,” she said nervously, trying to 
keep back a bundng blnsh, " we will leave 
out ti)o condiUons, if you please. Will you 
help me?” 

“Ctrtainly,” 

“How?” 

Tonight ht me sleep in the boys’ room; 
and let Diem have my chamber across the 
hall.” 

"Verywell. And if you see the — the”-* 

“ Pretty ghost? She shall leave me some 
token to show that we have met.” 

Ellice looked at him gravely. 

“Do you think this is child’s play, Mr* 
Hunter?” 

Ue shook his head. 

“ Ho; i think j'ou have reason to be dl»* 
turbed,” 

“You do not appear to be.” 
xipp^-arauees deceive, sometimes.” 

The strong, frank face; the deep, assuring 
voice, — Elbe felt lier weight of care slowly 
Jl/thig from her heart, and life, and some^ 
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thing sweeter than ^titud^.fpr the helper 
stirring within her. She turned, away hostl* 
ly, exalted but half frightened* and.weut lu 
and sat down at her father’s feet. 


CHAPTER IVw 

She went to her roonif that night, and* 
staiidhig before the mirror, commenced 
threading out her hair atid looking thought* 
fully at her face. Graver, sweeter, and 
deeper w’ere the eyes, slower but infinitely 
more tender was the sm!le. 

1 do love him, — I do,*’ she was saying 
dreamily. Suddenly there came a kncKikon 
the door of the boys* room. 

**Come!” she said, before she remember¬ 
ed that Shep was not the occupant, but Hr* 
Hunter. He opened the door, and gave oue 
glance at her. 

Please lock this door on your side,” be 
said. ** But first luck the door which leads 
into the hall, and put the key under your 
pillow.” 

“Iwill.” 

“ Good-night.” 

“Good-night,” 

After he had closed the door, Bart stood 
a moment, with his hand to bis forehead, 
his eyes bent on the carpet. 

“By Jupiter!” he said suddenly, “I be¬ 
lieve 1 have the clew!” 

He walked the floor for a few moments, 
then broke into a low laugh, and, turning 
down the flame of the lamp, be laid down 
upon the bed, dressed. 

Ellice awoke from an unbroken, refresh¬ 
ing sleep, the next morning. She lay, re¬ 
membering the occurrences of the night, for 
a moment, then sprang up, dressed eagerly, 
and went down-stairs, lu the hall she met 
Bart, loiig since down. 

“ Mr Hunter, did you ”—she commenced. 

“Yes,” be replied, with equalintelligibil- 
ity. “ 1 will tel) you the whole story at the 
breakfast-table.” 

“But, Mr. Hunter,” — 

**Tou gave the matter into my hands. 
Let me inanogs It as 1 will.” 

“But my mother?” 

” The denouement will have the healthiest 
effect in the world.” 

“Tlieii you have discovered the secret?” 

*^I have unraveled the whole mystery, as 
I knew 1 should before X went to bed last 
night,” 


Ellice'Went slowly on to the bre^fsst- 
room, trembling, yet trusting. The hoys 
were already lii the dining-room, and the 
family sat down at the table, * 

When Bart commenced to tell the. first 
part of the story, the boys looked from him 
to Ellice, and from Ellice to their mother^ 
111 consternation. But no one interrupted 
him. Pinaliy he commenced the narration 
of ilia own experience: — 

“1 lay awake for an hour, —heard the 
clocks strike eleven and twelve. Then, 
bearing a slight noise, 1 became more wide 
awake than ever. 1 listened to every sound, 
and soon lieard a light footstep, I could 
plainly hear it walking back and fortli, not 
far distant. Finally I heard a clic<\, and 
the door of Ellice’s chamber opened!*’ 

“Slie always went tlirough the two 
rooms!” broke in Sbep breathlessly. 

“1 raised myself quietly on my elbow. 
There stood the slender figure in white 
w'hich I have heard described. It advanced 
to the mirror, and commenced combing the 
mass of wavy, golden iiair which bung over 
its shoulders. Beautiful hair! 1 have a 
lock of it.” 

A cry of astonishment arose. 

“Be patient. I am nearly through, The 
figure combed its hair for a while, winding 
some of the tresses into curls. Suddenly 
laying down the comb, it turned, and, com¬ 
ing toward the bed, sat down at the bed¬ 
side, and leaning its head upon its band, 
sat there quietly for nearly half aq hour. 
I saw the face quite plainly, there being a 
light in the room.”. 

*'Haw (iid it look?” asked Ellice. 

“Avery sweet face. Hardly such a one 
as I should imagine the heartless Margaret 
Halllburioii would wear. Ho wildness or 
pain in it,—perfectly quiet and calm. Tha 
beautiful head gradually sank upon thc.bed, 
the arm extended under it, and for half an 
hour longer 1 lay and watched it.” 

It would be hardly possible to find as be¬ 
wildered and astonislied a set of faces as 
surrounded the narrator at ibis period. He 
went on quietly:— 

“ Observing on the hand of the extended 
arm a gold finger-ring, 1 slowly and gently 
slipped it off. Then taking from iny pock¬ 
et a penknife, 1 severed one of the beauti¬ 
ful golden curls. I acknowledge that there 
was no necessity for doing this last, but 1 
fell a great desire to possess a lock of the 
wonderful hair. See,” producing a fair» 
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shining curl; "Is n’t the hair of Margarita 
Halliburton equal to all rumors of It?" 

“But you are hoaxing Us 1" exclaimed 
Mr. Soarl, glancing at the curl which the 
others were eagerly examining, 

" Upon my honor the hair came from the 
bead of the figure which visited me last 
night." 

"Well, what became of it?” cried Ben. 

“ Finally, It rose suc'denly, glided silent¬ 
ly across the carpet, and disappeared in El¬ 
lice’s room. Scruples of delicacy prevented 
niy following it any farther." 

‘•Zounds!’’ exclaimed Mr. Sear], Mrs. 
Searl began to show signs of hysterics. El¬ 
lice looked distressed; and the boys stoutly 
declared themselves disappointed. 

•• We thought you would find out what it 
meant!” cried Shep. “ Sis would n’t have 
minded your coining Into her room If you 
had followed it, and found out where it went 
to.” 

“Possibly not — since she came into my 
room.” 

"Who?” 

" Ellice.” 

Mr, Searl looked at Bart; Mrs. Searl look¬ 
ed at her daughter; Ellice flushed indig¬ 
nantly; the boys were breathless in the 
pause, 

Bart took the curl of hair, and laid it 
against Ellice’s loose, golden curls. It was 
of the very hue and texture. He produced 
the ring. It was a little ring of opal which 
she had worn upon her hand since child¬ 
hood. 

"But what does It mean?” exclaimed 
Shep. 

" Simply, that your sister is a somnambu¬ 
list, my boy.” 

Ben bad to have the word explained to 
him. 

"And Was it sis who went wandering 


about the rooms in her sleep, searing ut 
most to death?” he asked. 

Bart nodded, 

“And the ghostly white dress was noth¬ 
ing but her — night-dress?” murmured Mrs. 
Searl, 

Bart nodded again. Looking up, he met 
Ellice’s eyes. Her face crimsoned, and then 
paled with shame. She rose to her feet, 
ready to have a violent cry all alone by her¬ 
self, but her fatber'caugnt her in his arms. 

“Elly, Elly! this is pretty work,” he 
said. 

But Ellice escaped from all the eyes upon 
her, and fled from the room. 

Then the matter had to be talked over. 
It was two hours before Bart was at liberty 
to follow bis own inclinations. His owu 
inclinations led him to the oriel window in 
the upper hall, which he had somehow 
found Was Ellice’s retreat. 

She looked up at him almost angrily as 
he made his appearance, 

“Elly," he said reproachfiiify. Her lip 
quivered. 

“ Promise not to laugh at me, then,” she 
said. 

“ I never will.” 

He knelt down and took the little, droop¬ 
ing bead upon his shoulder. 

“Will you wear the little opal ring as a 
token of my love?” be asked. “ Or shall I 
get you another?” 

She put out her hand, and he put on thi 
ring which he had taken from thence tbs 
night befote, 

“Tou love me?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And you will marry me, Elly?” 

" Yes,” 

And so Bart Hunter found bis wife; and 
so was laid the ghost of the haunted cham¬ 
ber. 
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THE LAST OF THE MAGICIANS. * 

BV WILIJASI HUBER, JR. 


One day, while strollin? along in one of 
J)is rural walk's in tbe snburJjs of iho ciiy 
of Harlaeni, Laurentius, sonuniines called 
“Coster,’^ from his office in ihe cailiedral 
at Hnerlein, stepped out of his paih. and 
engraved some letters on tlie rind of a 
beechAiee. Then, cutting a square of bark 
from the tree, lie folded it In a piece of pa¬ 
per, and returned home. 

Tlie little incident w.as soon forgotten, 
■when, one day, Laureniius, casting ids eyes 
upon the cover in whicli lie Jiad wrapped 
the beecii-rind, perceived that the cut edges 
of tlic letters had stained the outlines of a 
word ujjoii the paper. That word was 
“ light;’* the talisman that led to a mighty 
discovery, — tlie open sesame of an in- 
finiie store room of thought and of intelli- 

gLMlCO. 

Thus, ran the tale, — for it is an old one, 
— thus was printing invented. 

Cut not to Haerlem only, but to Mentz, 
and to Straslmrg, has been assigned the 
honor of this di.>covery. Yery earnest at 
one lime was the controversy, and eaclt lo¬ 
cality had certain pretensions to enforce. 

Laureniius lias the prior claim. From 
the rude hints he ha<l now obtained, he 
lieriGc'iCd a sort of press, or rather wooden 
stamp, on winch he cut his letters. Ho im- 
j)fe>sed oiie side of his siieets only, pasting 
the unlettered surfaces together to render 
tiieir appear.ance more siglaiy. The earli¬ 
est of his essays was long considered to be a 


work entitled “iSpecMZwm Kostrae Salutis'' 
Subsequently, liowever, a liook was discov¬ 
ered, supposed to be tlie first specimen of 1 
printing. It was an Horarium, impresseil : 
on parchment, of eight pages only, contain¬ 
ing the alpiiabet, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostle’s Creed, and three other prayer?. 

It was the rudest thing in the world, —such 
as the first specimen in a new discovery 
might indicate, — as primitive almostasthe 
first steam-engine. It had no numbers to 
the leaves, no djslijjctlve marks or points; 
the lines were uneven, and of various 
IcMiglhs, — nay, the very shape of liie pages 
differed, some being rhomboidal, some 
square, some angular. This might be 
about A. D. 1430. 

Previous to this era, wood engraving, a 
sister art, had been invented. In connec¬ 
tion with it, a curious circumstance has 
come to light. 

Tile cariiest supposed specimen, hear/ug 
date A. D. 1423. was a rcpresenlatiou of 
St. Chrisiopiier carrying the infant Jesus. 
However, about t'tia year 1S40, an iincien: 
print was discovered at Malines, on liie lid 
of an old ciiest. of a religious subject, dated 
A. D. 14IS; It was purchased for twewy 
pounds by the conservator of the Royal Li¬ 
brary, in Liusseis, and is a far more curi¬ 
ous and bettor finisiied specimen than that 
of St. Chrisiopiier, which was once, we be¬ 
lieve, in the possession of Earl Spenser. 

Playing cards are said to be of au earlier 
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date. First painted, they were supposed to 
1)6 printed toward tlie end of t)ie fourteenth 
century. Hence sprang ilie engraving of 
the images of saints on wood. 

Haerieni was not long permitted to boast 
the undisputed possession of so valuable an 
an as printing. 4'bc invention, in spite of 
all attempts to conceal its nature, was pi¬ 
rated. it Is generally supposed that a work- 
iiian of Laurenlius fled to Sirasburg. At 
ail events, Gensfleisch, alleged to be the el¬ 
der brother of Gutenberg, set up a printing- 
machine ill connection with the latter in 
this town. This undertaking, however, ap¬ 
pears to have been fruitless, — nay, utterly 
failed.—for there is no proof of any book 
being printed at Strasburg till after A. D. 
1402, the date of the general dispersion of 
the })rinters. 

Gutenberg shortlj^afterward made bis ap¬ 
pearance at Mentz. This city was undoubt¬ 
edly the scene of that improvement in the 
art which amounted to a second invention, 
and endued it with a vitality which may be 
said to have rendered it immortal. It was 
the application of movable metal types, in¬ 
stead of the old fixed, wooden ones, — an 
improvement still further enhanced by the 
use of cast instead of cut letters; and here 
for the first time appears on the scene John 
Fu^t, or Faust. 

Faust, or Fust, is a name memorable 
alike in truth or fable. Marlow and Goethe, 
in undying verse, have immortalized their 
hero; but the Faust of history is no Jess fa¬ 
mous, and stands forth in couiieciioii with 
ihe superstition and fears of an age that 
SHW in his perfection of a wonderful art 
something ominous of an alliance with the 
£nemy of Mankind. 

With John Gutenberg did Faust, an emi¬ 
nent and enterprising citizen of Meiitz, as¬ 
sociate himself as partner in the first print¬ 
ing-press, while his own energies and pecu¬ 
niary resources, combined with the skill 
and practical knowledge of bis coadjutor, 
soon gave that significance to the discov¬ 
ery that immediately rendered it famous 
throughout the world. Wonderful as was 
the power of thought, it might be said to 
have now acquired an omnipresent and ail- 
pervuding vitality, HiUierto, the discover¬ 
ies oi science and the experience of the pro- 
fouiidest minds were but indented upon 
sand, which every deluge of barbarism was 
certain to efface; now a security was given 
to man, a sort of ark which should securely 


float down the tide of time to the rernotest 
ages, not only preserving within it all that 
was roost precious in intellectual acquisi¬ 
tion, but containing a talisman which 
should stay, or at least divide, the stormi¬ 
est waters, so that the good and the true 
should henceforth pass dry*shod and un¬ 
harmed among them. 

John Faust, citizen of Mentz, having 
amassed considerable wealth by commer¬ 
cial pursuits, became stimulated by a nobler 
ambition than that of mere acquisition, and 
was desirous of devoting bis fortune and his 
energies to some system, which, though it 
might benefit him in a pecuniary view, 
should also conduce to the intellectual and 
physical advantages of his fellow-men. 
Long, however, did he muse in his search 
for an eflBcieiit mode of carrying liis project 
into effect. 

One evening, as the shades of twilight 
were descending, and he sat alone, deeply 
absorbed in thought, upon looking up, he 
beheld a tall, dark form before him. There 
was an ominous light in the eyes and a 
wild intelligence on the dusky brow of the 
stranger; but on his sunken clieeks were 
care and U7irequlted toil and famine. 

Willi scarcely a word of apology for his 
intrusion, with some muttered exclamation 
that he had at length found the man iie 
had long been in quest of, Gutenberg — 
for he it was — unfolded a siiiall packet, and 
spread upon the table some pieces oi metal. 
Faust looked, rather thati asked, for an ex¬ 
planation. The stranger placed the dies in 
a kind of stamp, painted the surfaces of the 
letters — for such they were—with a duriv 
fluid, produced a piece of vellum, and im¬ 
pressed upon it a short sentence, He re¬ 
peated the 02 )eration several times, oij each 
occasion comparing the results. He then 
displayed a printed page, — nay, severiU 
printed pages, identical in form, words, and 
points, such as no scribe could iiuituie or 
repeat, such as only could be perfected by 
some new and wonderful art, or by magic. 
When Faust had sufficiently admired the 
production, he exclaimed that such a 
beautiful invention must bring ita own re¬ 
ward, and that its authors must speedily 
become independent of the wealthy and the 
great.” 

The stranger made no reply. He took a 
small lamp from his vest, of a construelion 
that seemed to combine the excellence of 
all the latest improvements. He touclied 
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the wick with a match. It lighted up, 
streaming liirough the apartment, now 
darkened by the shades of evening, then 
instantly went out. 

“ It wants oil: it has none,^’ said Paust. 

“Behold the lampi” replied Gutenberg, 
again spreading the metal types before 
Faust. “It wants oil: will you supply it?*^ 

“I will.” 

That lamp had the power of infinlie mul¬ 
tiplication. From a little star, it became to 
the world a sun; it pierced through the 
thickest clouds of moral and menial dark¬ 
ness; it was soon reflected by other lamps 
of more or less intensity throughout ail the 
cities of the civilized world. 

For some years Faust and Gutenberg la¬ 
bored together. Though not the inventors, 
they stamped this art with a utility that 
rendered it universal. It was in many 
senses a fearful innovation. It swept away 
whole centuries of cunveniional rights and 
monopolies. Soon, however, it directed 
itself to mightier and to loftier objects. 

These were the magicians; and at one 
lime it appeared they would have experi¬ 
enced the fate of all supposed confederates 
with the powers of darkness. 

Our Faust did not shut himself up with 
Wagner to discourse of “dry piiilosophy,” 
nor roam the world at large with 3Iepbisto- 
pheles to indulge in luxury, or share the 
witches’ banquet; but he had leagued him¬ 
self with the unknown, mysterious Guten¬ 
berg, and that was nearly as bad. He wield¬ 
ed a power which shook the conventional 
world to its foundations. 

When llie first productiotts of the two 
printers came out, we are told they created 
a vast sensation. Men could not sufficient* 
ly adiniie and wonder at the new art. Tlic 
most accurate scribes and the best judges of 
chirography were astonished at the exact 
similitude of each copy of an impression. 
They had j»o idea of the means — at least 
the greater portion of them — by which ibis 
iaeiitity of character was produced, for tlie 
operations of tlie printing-press were guard¬ 
ed and watched over with jealous and mys¬ 
terious solicitude. 

If Faust eschewed magic, w’e cannot deny 
but that lie loved mystery. Thus, in a most 
splendid edition of “ Tally’s Oflices,” which 
issued from his establishment, he declared, 
iu an appendix, “the book was not executed 
by mf.ans of ink, nor a quiil, nor a brazen 
pen, but by a wonderfully beauifiil art’” 


Books, and editions of books, were now 
published from the press at Mem z, com. 
prising hundreds of volumes idea ical iu 
every respect, —nay, even to the slightest 
error, or smallest typographical mark. 
Gradually the admiration of the public 
yielded to a sort of superstitious wonder; 
then to fear, to hate. Many, too, were per* 
sonaily interested in denouncing tiie new 
art. Funatacism and ignorance set earnest¬ 
ly at work. The passions of an uneducated 
populace were speedily aroused. Iseiiber 
witches nor wizards had ceased to be be¬ 
lieved in nor persecuted, and there was in 
the legends of the people many a wild tale 
of supernatural agency. 

It had been the custom of the scribes to 
illuminate and embellish some of the an¬ 
cient manuscripts. Faust, to enhance liie 
value of his impressions, had iu soinedc- 
gree followed their example. He had iiiiro- 
diiced colored inks: in many of his books 
tlie I'ed Ime predominated. 

Tliis was cojiclusive. Little further proof 
was required by his enemies, for here was 
displayed the sign by which lie had con* 
traded his compact wiiii the Evil One. 
The populace of Meiitz ruse in tumult. In 
vaiu he addressed the municipality: bis 
house w’as invaded, his presses were de¬ 
stroyed, his husine.es suspended, — nay, it is 
even said he was obliged for a time to sliel- 
ler himself in concealment from the fury of 
tlie rioters. But truth prevailed again. 
The violence of the populace subsided as 
quickiy us it hud risen, and the printing- 
press resumed with increased vigor its oper¬ 
ations. But Faust and Gutenberg had 
quarreled: they were no longer to be asso¬ 
ciates. Tlie man of genius and the man of 
enterprise separated. Each betook hiinseif 
to ins own path. The mighty secret was 
divulged, and the press, lim deadliest ene¬ 
my of monopoly, whether scientific or polit¬ 
ical, became patent to ail mankind. 

Faust, in unison with otiicr parties, Issued 
many works from his establishment. He 
lived to witness many of the migliiy effects 
of tlie science which he iiad so materially 
promoted. He w’as undoubtedly a man of 
energy, a inaster-opirit in his time, one of, 
if net the last of, tlie magicians; for the 
night clouds were breaking up, and the 
mighty revelations of new truths, as they 
rose, shone with the clear light ol stars, 
and startled not with the same fears and 
s'.iperstitions us they did of uid. 
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THE LITTLE WAIF. 

BT i>B. CBABLES H. CA3IPOBLI,. 


It was a brilliant morning, sweet and 
fresh, and full of early spring, with the sun 
shining as it seldom shines on “London 
town,” and a little child — such a pretiy 
child she was! — was dancing before a gap¬ 
ing crowd in tiie open air, with the mellow 
flecks of sunlight gleaming In and out 
amongst her golden curls. Her dress was 
' tawdry, almost repulsive; her ribbons were 
faded past description; two of her tiny toes 
were peeping at the world through the soiled 
white-satin slippers. She was at be-t but a 
dusty, travel-stained creature; but with her 
blue eyes, deep and earnest, — terribly ear¬ 
nest Just then. — her rose-tinged baby-lips, 
and the wistful entreaty of her expression, 
she was at that moment a lovely living pic¬ 
ture. 

■ The young student standing on the outer 
edge of tlie tliiii crowd thouglit so, as he 
Contrasted her curiously with her owner— 
the dullest mortal could not have named 
him as herfather —who, with an ancient 
drum before him, and pandean-pipes nestled 
cozlly amongst the filmy folds of his neck¬ 
cloth, was performing, wiili energy wortliy 
of a better cause, "The Rakes of Mallow.” 

■ The ciiild t'anccd, the beams of heaven 
sparkled, tlie idlers applauded, until at 
length tlie poor feet tired, and the large 
eyes grew larger and more earnest. Tlie 
little one’s strength was evidently.flaggiiig. 
Louder and wilder grew “The Rakes of 
Mallow” as tlie man bent forward to frown 
heavily upon her. With a last faint effort 
the ehild bounded from side to side: but 
the grace, the elasticity, was gone; and with 
a curse the showman stopped abruptly, mo¬ 
tioning her with a wave of the hand to 
cease and a-k for alms. 

Wearily and with teluciance she made 
her rounds. As sue reached the student 
she paused, atid he dropped a shilling into 
the tin plate tliat she held out to him. In¬ 
stantly the miserable little face flushed and 
brightened so wonderfully that the young 
man, impulsively laying his hand upon her 
shoulder, asked her why she was pleased. 
Glancing at him timidly first, she next 
turned her gaze with much uieaulng toward 


the money. It was so much more than she 
had iookcd for. 

“Perhaps he wiil not beat me now,” she 
whispered, with a deep-drawn sigh of hope, 
sadder than any weeping. 

The lookers-on broke up and vanished. 
The showman, slinging his drum across bis 
shoulder, went down the street, the child 
following. Hehind them, at some short dis¬ 
tance, came the student, unnoticed by them, 
and almost wiihout purpose, until, having 
passed through lanes and alleys and noi¬ 
some unknown spots, he saw tlie dancer 
and her guide disappear within the precincts 
of a dingy-looking house. 

Up and down, outside tliis house, he 
paced for many minutes, amazed at his own 
fully, yet unable to tear himself away. He 
was haunted by the child's face, b.v the sad¬ 
ness of her one remark. All the strong, 
artist-soul witliin him was awakened, and 
cried aloud for aiiotlier glimpse at tlie baby 
Love, tlie infant 'Venus, it had just beheld. 
As he lingered near the door tlial hid her, 
a faint cry, checked but bitter, reached 
him; and in anotiier moment he was half 
way u.o tlie rotten stairs — up liigiier still — 
until he found himself witliin the room that 
held his lost charm, — and her master. 

In one corner she lay cowering, piteously 
rubbing her riglit shoulder; lier eyes bad 
all their exquisite azure drowned in tears. 
As slie saw him, she at once remembered 
his kindness, and, springing to his side, 
clung closely to him. 

“Save me,” she gasped, — “save me!” 

His hand, at siglit of her distress, bad 
been raised to strike the brute before him; 
but her touch restrained him. Alihoogh 
the young man's blood was aflame, her face 
subdued him. 

" He has beaten me!” sobbed the child in 
anguish, regardless of consequences, “He 
has hurt met Seel’ 

And with infantile recklessness she tore 
the ragged covering from her shoulder and 
disclosed a bruise — now red, but that 
shortly would be blaik—disfiguring the 
fairness of her flesh. The student’s anger 
increased. He was yonng and tender- 
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hearted; and, as the shoWman rose, mut¬ 
tering an evil word, and advanced toward 
the terrified child, be poshed hint back, 

“Will you sell the child?’’ he asked in 
the heat and uncertainty of the moment. 

The showman drew back, surprised. 

“If I get my price,” he said suileuly. 

“ Ten pounds?” 

“ Make it fifteen, and she is yours,” said 
the other, brightening. 

The student hesitated. To him the sum 
was large. Only that morning be iiad re¬ 
ceived bis half-year’s allowance from his 
miser uncle, and, were he now to part with 
this fifteen pounds, it would leave him only 
bis brain and hi's ten fingers and thirty-five 
pounds to live on for the next six months. 
And tlien, when he had bought the cliild, 
what should be do with her? He hesitateil. 
The little one, quick to perceive his indeci¬ 
sion, tightened ills liold upon him, and with 
passionate entreaty whispered, — 

“If j'ou le.ave me now, he will kill me! 
Buy me! oli, do, do buy me I” 

Her tears fell fast; her eyes would not 
leave his own. He counted out the money 
silently. Throwing an old shawl about lier, 
she slipped her band within his, and to¬ 
gether tliey left tlie room. 

As they stood for a moment on the outer 
landing, a woman came hurriedly toward 
them. It was evident site had been listen¬ 
ing to all that liud passed within. 

“So you are going, Jocelyne?” she said. 
“Well, luck be with youl Here,” — hold¬ 
ing out to the stranger a dull-gold, inexpen¬ 
sive locket,— “taketliis: it is hers. Some 
Ume she may be glad to have it.” 

“ That is to make me a lady one day,” 
said the child iit her high treble, out of 
which every particle of sadness had van¬ 
ished; “oh, how I wish the time was come! 
Good-by, Goody.” 

*• Good-by,” echoed the woman carelessly, 
and moved away. 

Down the stairs went the student and tlie 
dancer liand in hand. At the last step the 
child broke into glad sweet song. “I am 
free, free, free!” she sang, like an escaped 
bird, while a thrill of ecstasy ran through 
her. 

“ She is happy, — she Is full of joy,” mut¬ 
tered the student, gazing in perplexity at 
the tiny transformed creature beside liim; 
“and why? She lias only been transformed 
from one vagrant to another,—poor little 
beggar!” 


• “Where are we go!ng now?” asked the 
child gayiy. 

“ I wish I knew,” said be. 

Ten years afterward, in a pretty room, 
more carelessly tbati poorly furnished, sat a 
man, his elbows resting on a table, bis 
bead between his hands, staring blankly at 
a letter that lay before liim. All about him 
reigned artistic confusion. Here and there 
lay liruslies and pictures lialf begun; on an 
easel near the window stood a large paint¬ 
ing, almost completed; exquisite sketches 
lined the walls; a few portraits — for the 
most part of the same face with a different 
expression, or the same figure in a diSerent 
attitude — lay scattered about. 

Tlie sunbeams, breaking in luxuriously 
on that June morning, flooded the room 
with light, and, flashing on the man’s face, 
exaggerated the miserable despairing look 
of it. Unliko most people, when first 
crushed by a great sorrow, George Black¬ 
wood fully realized on the moment ail that 
this letter meant to him. Was it really ten 
years ago since he rescued little Jocelyne 
from tlie showman? Ten long years? It 
seemed but yesterday. Again lie saw be¬ 
fore him the pretty bruised sboiiider, the 
pale, uplifted face, the tear-dimmed eyes. 
He liad bought her and taken her to ids 
heart, and now he must lose tier. She was 
his all, — ids life itself, — the “very eyes” 
of him; yet already must lie count her lost. 
Slie would go. carrying with her all the 
liglit ill which be reveled, leaving him be¬ 
hind to endure the gloom alone. 

The door opened. 

“lam coming in,” called out some one 
gayiy; and Chen a young girl entered,— a 
fairy, a beauty, more exquisite than- a 
dream, alcliougb her gown was only of blue 
cotton trimmed with lilack velvet hows, her 
only adornment a plain gold locket. Her 
hair, a rich, wary yellow, was gathered be¬ 
hind into a soft knot, her luminous eyes 
were purple, her lips coral. 

As site approaclied bis side, the painter 
did not raise his bead, altliuugii her steps 
made his pulses throb. Slowly she ad¬ 
vanced, at a loss bow to account for the ab¬ 
sence of the usual greeting, the half-play¬ 
ful, wholly loving greeting. 

“ Why,” cried she at last. “ what is the 
matter? Sir Knight of tlie Ruefiil CounUa 
nance, wbat ailetli thee? Don Quixote,- do 
you know that your face is as long as my 
arm?” 
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She alippeS her soft white hand under 
his chin as she snoke, and compelled him to 
look at her. His gray eyes were almost 
stem in their sadness, 

“Bead that,” lie said, putting the letter 
he had been mourning over into her hand. 

At first, as slie read, she made no sign, 
and then her color rose, higher and riclier; 
and, wlien at length slie turned her wonder¬ 
ing gaze upon him, lie saw, with a pang the 
more, tiiat into her ejes was come a mar¬ 
velous gleam. 

“ Is it true,” she murmured hrealhlessly, 

— “ quite true, — not a dream or a deiusion? 
O Don! it-is impossible.” 

” It is true,'* he said, but the last faint 
spark of hope that he had encouraged un¬ 
known to himself died within him as ho 
witnessed the intensity of lier deliglit.. 

“True that I, tlie heggar-maid, the waif, 
am an earl’s grand-daughter?” She asked 
the question witli parted lips, and lovely, be¬ 
wildered eyes. “ Don, come here and pinch 
me. — 1 cannot he awake! Why, it is bet¬ 
ter than Hans Andersen, more wonderful 
than the ‘Arabian Nights!' ” Then, once 
more returning to the letter, she recited 
aloud such scraps of information as most 
astounded her. “ ‘ Stolen by her nurse 
when only two years old, through motives 
of revenge,’ — revenge for what, I wonder? 

— ‘ and, later on, was given into the charge 
of the woman Urainger,’ — that indeed was 
Goody’s name! — ‘had on her, at time of 
disappearing, a plain gold locket with ini¬ 
tials •• J. Q.” ’ Tes, here they are. What 
do they stand for, Don?’’ 

“‘Joceiyne Gresham,’ your mother’s 
maiden name.” 

“Poor mother! And what am I now? 
Lady Joceiyne, or the Hon. Joceiyne, or 
what?” 

*• The Hon. Joceiyne.” 

She burst into laughter; while he watched 
her. heart-broken. 

“ It is too good to bo true,” she said. 
“ Do you remember hew you used to call 
me your * Princess in disguise ’ ? And see, 
your words were a prophecy! Oh, what 
good times we shall have now, what long, 
long holidays, wliat glorious drives, and the 
opera every iiighll Of course 1 shall have 
plenty of money, and lou of pretty dresses 
and rings, and a carriage perhaps, and ” — 

“My poor child,” he interrupted sadly, 
“have you been pliiiug so much for all 
these things?” 


“No, no,.indeed! ’ cried she eagerly, run¬ 
ning up to where he had drawn hiinseU 
apart.from her into the window. CTuiii. 
now, when it dawned UDon me tliat I might 
have them, I have never cared for them. 
Cut liow sad you look, Don ! Ate you not 
glad that such good fortune has befallen 
me?” 

“How can 1 be glad, Joceiyne, when its 
coming will lake you from me?” 

“ Taka me from you?” — in a changed, 
low tone. 

‘•Yes: of course you will go now to live 
with your grandfather.” 

“ Oh, must I do that?” she said; and her 
face fell, losing its joyous expression. Cut 
she did not repudiate the idea wiili scorn or 
anger; and soiiiething tliat was like anger 
against her coldness rose within him. At 
the moment he almost hated her. 

“Do not break your heart about it,” he 
remarked, .with a suppressed sneer. “I 
dare say in a very little time you will adore 
this new relative. Tliink of all that lies 
before you, and never look hack. It is a 
mistake.” 

“ I suppose I shall like him very well by 
and by, and—and all that,” said Joceiyne, 
still rueful; “ hut I shall never love him as 
I love you, Don, — never! After all/it is 
you who have been a real father to me, is it 
not? 'And such a nice, handsome young 
father tool” she added, with a laugli. 

Each sweet, unblushing avowal stabbed 
him. He fell he could not hear much more 
of it. 

“ You had better run away now,” he said; 
“I am expecting Lord Mayfair every mo¬ 
ment. There,—was uot that a knock? 
Now go.” ■ 

- “Already? Well,” —with an air of deci¬ 
sion,— “I want to see him too, so 1 shall 
remain.” 

“No: 1 wish to see him alone first. Go, 
Joceiyne.” 

He used a tone of command which she at 
least had never beard from him before, and 
she obeyed. Standing half in and half out 
of tlie doorway leading into an adjoining 
apartment, she spoke again hurriedly, her 
courage failing her at the last moment. 

“If be should be cross, Don, or proud,or 
disagreeable in any way, you will let me 
stay with you? Promise me chat. Quick, 

— 1 hear him 1” 

“You shall decide for yourself,” said 
Blackwood coldly. 
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“ Betnember what jroa say. Yon will not 
coerce me in any way? If 1 wish to remain, 
you will stand by me?” 

“You shall do as you will,” he said again; 
and. almost as the one door closed on her re¬ 
treating figure the other opened to admit 
her grandfather. 

He was an old man of middle height, with 
a gentle, weak, aristocratic face. Seeing 
the painter before him, he bowed, 

“Mr. Blackwood, I presume?” bo said; 
and Blackwood, coming forward, handed 
him a chair, and at once plunged into the 
dreaded suitject. 

The earl’s story was long and tedious, 
the painter’s short and concise. Ho doubt 
about her being the long-lost’ child could 
possibly remain. At the end the old man 
said huskily, — 

“1 cannot thank you,—no words could 
tell you bow 1 feel,—yet I am here now 
only to do you an injury,—to rob you of 
the child you love I Mr. Blackwood, is there 
notliing I can do for you?” 

“Nothing, my lord,” said the painter 
briefly, 

“ When may I see her?” 

“Now, at once. She is awaiting your 
summons. May I ask when ” — he stopped 
to clear his throat—“you intend taking 
her away with you?” 

“Today,” said Lord Mayfair, with a ges¬ 
ture of surprise—“I thought from my let¬ 
ter you would understand. It will be bet¬ 
ter so. You see, sir,” — speaking very gen¬ 
tly, — “ you are a young man, and she mnst 
have outgrown her childhood, aud — and 
— and’’ — 

“My aunt has lived with me ever since 
I—found Jocelyue,” interrupted the painter 
haughtily, 

“Of course, of course; I quite compre¬ 
hend. Still” — 

“ Todav ?” broke out the other, with sad¬ 
den passion. “Must it indeed be so soon? 
In one hour to tear asunder the links that 
years have forged I Is she to be as nothing 
to me now, when countless memories have 
united us for so long? To you, this child, 
with all her pretty ways, is unknown; to 
me— Why I bought her-made her mine, 
as I madly hoped, forever—does that give 
mo no claim upon her?” 

. “ Sir, if I might be allowed to” — 

‘•WhatP’ cried the young roan fiercely, 
springing to bis feet; and, tbeu breaking 
into a bitter laugh, “Forgive me, my lordt” 


hesaid; “but If you only knew all I Ifaad 
hersocheap,—my poorcbildP’ 

There was such infinite, yearning love and 
pity in his tones that Mayfair’s iieart, which 
was a tender one, bled for him, 

“You shall see her now,” said Blackwood 
gently, and, ojmning the door, he called 
“Jocelyne” twice. Then, as be heard her 
step approaching, be went out, and let them 
meet unseen. 

She was gone. Already she had ceased 
to be part of his daily life. She had de¬ 
murred a good deal to such a sudden depar¬ 
ture, and had shed many sincere and loving 
tears; but she had at lengtn consented, and 
the old iiouse would know iier no more. 
Just at the last Blackwood had said to her, 
“ Well, Jocelyne, you see I have kept my 
promise; I told you you should decide for 
yourself,” It was the only reproach be had 
allowed himself to utter, and he bad said it 
smiling. But, when she was indeed gone, 
and the door bad closed behind her, he had 
flung himself face downwards upon tlie ta¬ 
ble, and for long hours bad lain there mo¬ 
tionless as one dead. 

Two years passed away,—two years of 
great success and utter beart-loiieliiiess for 
Blackwood. During the first miserable 
months after Jocelyne’s departure, out of 
bis wretchedness be had conceived and sent 
forth into the world a picture that was des¬ 
tined to make him famous. The wonderful 
thing that fur long years had been his dream 
by day and night bad at last come true, — 
bis name would live, — his praise was in all 
men’s mouths; while Fortune, with her 
fine disregard of economy, had at the same 
time thrown to him yet another boon; for 
Death bad loosed his uncle’s hands from off 
bis mcney-bags, and they, coming to Black¬ 
wood, had made him rich. Yet all was as 
nothing to him for ibe want of her he loved. 
Determinately as be bad tried to live the 
feeling down, he still pined for the sight of 
two blue eyes, for the touch of Jocelyne’s 
cool little fingers, the music of her voice. 

With Jocelyne the time had been spent 
in idle, happy wandering. From city to city, 
from capital to capital, the old man b^ 
taken her, feasting her eyes on all that was 
fairest and most choice,—educating her in 
the fullest sense, of the word. Admiration, 
love, variety, all tbat.a woman most craves, 
was hers: she reigned a little queen in her. 
own circle, both by virtue, of her great 
beauty and the fortune that should one day 
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be hers; yet. on this ber first morning in 
Ijondoii. after lier return home, as she un- 
eiosed her violet eyes and flung her white 
arms aliove her head in lazy wakening, her 
one thought was, — “Today I shall see 
Don.” 

Later on. when luncheon was over, she 
turned to tier grandfather, 

“1 want to go and see Don,” she said, 

“Whom, my pet?’’ 

“Don Quixote.” 

. “ Oh! Mr. Blackwood. Well, so you shall 
some day.” 

“No, not some day; today, —this very 
momenll” 

“B'lt. my darling, you know you prom¬ 
ised Nugent to ride with him.” 

“Oh, never mind the little viscount! 
Too much of anything is good for nothing, 
and 1 am weary of Nugent. Let me assure 
myself that he can exist without seeing me 
for one whole day. Pernaps, if he sur¬ 
vives, he may have something to say ti>- 
morrow that 1 have not already heard a 
thousand times.” 

“I wish you would be a little more civil 
to him, Jocelyne,” said the earl coaxingly. 
“You know how highly I think of hi.n; 
and_and he is the best match this sea¬ 

son.” 

“Dear grandpapa, you forget, — have we 
not two princes still uuwedded? I reserve 
myself for royalty!” declared the spoiled 
beauty, making an adorable little moue at 
her own lovely image in an opposite glass. 
“But about Don, —you will come with me, 
grandpa? ’ 

•‘Of course,” said he, perhaps in his heart 
relieved that his willful charge had not 
elected to go alone. 

As they entered the painter’s studio, 
Blackwood — whose thoughts had been with 
her ail the day, but who had not dared to 
hope so soon for her coming—rose to re¬ 
ceive them. He was strangely pale, and 
looked older than his thirty-one years. By 
a supremo effort he controlled himself, and 
succeeded in greeting them calmly, if coldly. 

Was this Jocelyne, — this radiant being in 
trailing silks and all the pretty devices of a 
last fashion? How unlike the child in blue 
cotton I yet how like, and, alas 1 how much 
more beautiful 1 All at otice he realized 
how vain htid been that cruel .tortuiitig of 
himself; his love rose high above all claims, 
-a-he was hers for good or evil on this side 
of the grave. • • 


The earl, watching him narrowly, never 
guessed at all this, — the man was so calm, 
so self-possessed, showed such a curious 
want of feeling, the terrible struggle within 
liim making him curt and cold beyond his 
wont. Once, as Jocelyne stood somewhat 
apart, he asked lier, — 

“Are you happy?” 

And she answered him, with a little smil¬ 
ing nod, — 

“Very happy;” then prettily, “But all 
the more so now that I have seen you again, 
I felt a want before.” 

The sweet words wanned his frozen heart. 
He could tiot resist smiling back an answer 
to them, and then hated himself for having 
done so. She was no longer anything to 
him that lie should feel pleasure at the kind 
words that probably meant so little. 

. “ Prince Charming has not arrived yet?” 
he asked, prompted by the consuming fear 
within him. 

“No,indeed; and he would be wiser not, 
unless he wishes a cold reception.” 

“How cruel of you! But some day you 
will think differently.” 

“Shall 1? Why, you are as bad as grand- 
pal” said she, with a lovely pout. “All the 
morning he has been tormenting me to mar¬ 
ry, marry, marry. Am I then so had to 
look at that I must hurry my misfortune?” 

. “ Then there is some one?” he asked care¬ 
lessly, but paling a little. 

“Yes. I don’t mind telling you: you 
remember how I used to tell you everytliing 
that concerned my stupid self? It is Lord 
Nugent; and It vexes grandpa that I cannot 
bring myself to think him perfection. Not 
but what he is a nice hoy rather; only all 
boy-lovers are so-so—sugary 1 Any other 
kind is preferable.” 

“ There are others?” —he could question 
her only in a dull, heavy way. 

“Oh, yes! ’—holding up ten little pale 
lavender fingers,— “ more than lean count, 
— young, old. and middle-aged! I think I 
like the old ones best, they are so good-na¬ 
tured, and give one such pretty presents. 
And the fun of it is ” — laughing—” grand¬ 
pa lets me take anything from them, though 
I must take only flowers and bonbons and 
that from the boys ” — 

“ Jocelyne, 1 fear we must be going,” 
broke in the earl, coming lingeriugly back 
to her. He was a connoisseur of pictures, 
and bad been engrossed by one all this 
time. 
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After this, Biaektrood saw a good deal of 
Jocel.vne, She would run In and out be¬ 
tween three and six during tlio lung spring 
erenings, generally accompanied by her 
duenna, a pleasant-faced old lady of about 
sixty, and once or twice, for a few moments, 
alone; and eacli day ibe struggle to conceal 
his love from lier grew fiercer. Site would 
tell him all her merry secrets, and her few 
troubles, — bow she bad finally rejected Nu¬ 
gent, and thereby very much angered her 
grandfather; not that her grandfather was 
ever really angry with her, — so it did not 
greatly matter; now there was some one 
else on the tapis, but him she liked jiist as 
little: and so on. 

All this innocent prattle tortnred the jeal¬ 
ous heart that listened. Blackwood was 
haunted by the fear of a day that might:— 
nay, must—^come, when she would come in 
there, and, with sweet, shy blushes, tell him 
how at last her choice was made, her young 
love given, and then — He would put a 
stop to it. She should come there no more. 
Death at once was to be chosen before this 
daily dying. 

One day, as be was in tlds mood, she ran 
in alone. 

“I have just five minutes,” she said, 
“ and then I am due at Lady Brand’s, I 
never saw any one look so ill as you, Don I 
What are you doing with yourself? Give 
up that nasty painting for just this one day, 
and come with us to Lady Brand's; she 
takes it quite to heart that you never go 
there now.” 

“ I am particularly busy today, so you 
must excuse me; and, besides, I cannot say 
I greatly care to associate with the silly set 
of people she chooses to gather around 
her.” 

“OhI Am I a silly person, Don? No,” 
— bolding up a warning finger,— “ don’t 
say it. 1 can see by your eyes you have 
something withering at the very tip of your 
tongue. Oh, what a glorious day it is! — 
but too warm ?’ 

She tilted her cream-colored bat a little 
backwards, so that it sat on her head side¬ 
ways, and added the charm of innocent co¬ 
quetry to her appearance. Her very beauty 
irritated him. 

“Put your bat straight,” be said unkind¬ 
ly. 

■ “Is it unbecoming?” asked Jocelyne. 
She went over to a mirror, and put her hat 
back Ihto its proper position; then she 


came to bis side. “What is it? How have 
I vexed you ? Do you not then love me any 
more?” She asked all these questions in 
the pretty, soft, beseecliing voice she might 
have used five years before. 

The painter gazed up steadily into her 
face; she was bending slightly over him. 
A minute tliat was a lifetime passed so, and 
then he conquered. No: she should never 
know iiow madly he loved her. 

“ \Fliat a little coquette you are!” he ex¬ 
claimed, with a cold smile. 

Now I shall tell yon all about last 
night,” site said, settling lierself cozlly into 
an arm-cliair. “ 1 can assure you you lost 
by not being there. I was never at so good 
a ball,—and never ^enjoyed myself so 
much.” 

“ Which means that you made several 
new conquests, and sent one or more men 
home broken-hearted. That is the keenest 
enjoyment a young lady of the present day 
knows.” 

“Don’t biteyourmustacbequite through, 
Don,” said Jocelyne, as yet undismayed; 
“ the ouly merit a fair mustaciie can claim 
is its length. Yes, — I certainly did make a 
conquest last night; but 1 didn’t got the 
chance of refusing any one, — so you at* 
wrong there.” 

“ Anotherl Why, you are a perfect wai^ 
riorl” he exclaimed bitterly. “An Indian 
with his belt full of scalps would be a met* 
trifler in the battle-field compared with youl 
May I ask the name of your latest victim?” 

“ No, you may not. I don’t care about 
conversing with ill-tempered people,” said 
Jocelyne, rising with much dignity. “Be¬ 
cause your cook, or your man, or your 
chosen friend, lias annoyed you is no reason 
why you should vent your suppressed rage 
upon me. I shall come here no more. 
Perhaps tliat will please yon.” 

“ Yes, it will,” retorted Blackwood, rising 
too, and growing very pale; “ nothing will 
please me better. You disturb me and 
waste my time with your frivolous tales of 
lovers unworthy to bear the name. Go, 
and do not return: it will bo better for us 
both. Forgive me if 1 am rude; only — 
go.” 

“You need not say it again,” said Joce¬ 
lyne, who was looking almost tail, and very 
proud, and whose eyes were filled with tears. 

She made me a little dignified courtesy, 
and left the room,—forever, as he thought: 
she could scarcely forgive the -gmssuass of 
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his behaviour. So he fell into despair, and 
could iteliber eat nor sleep. 

Nevertheless, at lour o’clock the very 
next day, there came a low knock at his 
door, 

“ Come in,” said he wearily. 

The door was opened partially, but the vis¬ 
itor— whoever it was — apparenily had some 
doubts about the propriety of entering. 

“ Come in,” —* impatiently. 

“Oh, hut I’m afraid I” murmured a voice 
that made Don spring from iiis chair. Only 
just now he bad been thlDkiiig he should 
never see her again 1 

“Is it you, Jocelynef” he criedeager/y,. 
going to the door, and drawing iier in by both 
hands. 

“Yes,” demurely; then — with a pre¬ 
tended glance of amazement from under 
her long laslies — “and positively I do be- 
}ieve you are glad to see mel” 

“Glad!” 

“Well, so you should be after your scan¬ 
dalous conduct of yesterday. You were 
very near never having that ])leasure again. 
Wliy, Don, Ijow worn you lookl Have you 
really been repenting in sackcloth and ash¬ 
es for your sins against me?” 

“ I have neither eaten nor slept,” he 
said. I thought you would not forgive, mid 
you liave overlooked my fuu)t so soon*'* 

“Yes, I know I am sadly wanting in 
proper feeling. But” — severely — “to 
starve yourself — how extremely wrong of 
you! You siiail have somctliing to eat this 
very moiueiiU I saw tlie lunclicon laid as I 
came in. No, don’t ring: I will aiiend to 
you myself, and scold you all the lime.” 

She rustled out of the room in her pretty, 
vivacious way, without giving him leisure 
to protest; so that he was constrained to 
follow iicr. When in the luncheon room, 
she hovered round him, pouring him out 
some wine,^cutting the bread even,— 
while he, looking on, had nut the courage 
to inteifcre, so exquisite was ilie pleasure 
it gave him to see her do iu Ho tried to 
eat, hut failed. When he bad drunk a glass 
of wine, he rose. 

“I cannot eat,” he said, with a smile. 
“You liave sufficed me. N«)w will you tell 
me all 1 refused to hear yesterday? There 
was some one new ” 

*‘No, I was only joking. But I am in 
fresh trouble. Lord Bluiiden —you remem¬ 
ber, I met him two months ago—spoke to 
grandpa yesterday, and told him I waathe. 


light of ids eyes, and all the rest of it; 
and grandpa thinks I should listen to him. 
Do you know the man, Don?” 

“Yes: lie is a dark,handsome man. I 
know hiw very we)).” 

“And don’t like him? Well, neither do 
I; so we won't waste any more time talking 
about iiim. Wliat I really came for today 
was to tell you I am going down to Ivors to¬ 
morrow, and to make you promise to come 
to my birthday ball next month.” 

“ But, my dear child, it is so long” — 

“I don't care how long it is. I don’t 
care if it is a hundred years since you were 
lasc'at a hall. I intend you shall come to 
mine. Now—doyouhear? —linsist. You 
owe me some reparation, so you can’t re¬ 
fuse. Good-by, Don,— I must run away; 
but say ‘ Yes ’ before I go.” 

“ Yes,” he said, unable to resist. 

in Jocelyne's pretty boudoir that night 
high argument was being lield. Lord klay- 
fair, liot and irritated, was standing oppo¬ 
site liis grand-daughter, with uplifted finger, 
making a vain effort to induce her to listen 
to reason; while she, in her pale green ball- 
dress and water-lilies, and with her lips and 
eyes alike tnutinouBj was piainly and shame¬ 
fully rebellious. 

“I confess I cannot understand you,” 
said the eai’l plaintively, “Last week you 
showed yourself thoroughly gracious to him, 
and uinighi you would not spare him even 
one dance. It is—it must be —mere ca¬ 
price. He complained to me bitterly about 
iu” 

“I hate tell-tales,” returned Jocelyne, 
fmwning. “ Is be afraid of me, that he 
must employ a go-between? Last week I 
looked upon iiim merely as a friend, and 
could afford to he civil. He has put it out 
of iDV power to do so any longer.” 

“Now wiiat objection can you possibly 
have to Blunde:)?'’ asked her grandfather, 
in despair. “ You refused Nugent because, 
you said, his nose was not in the middle of 
his face, — an absurd remark, that could be 
applied to any one. But Blundeii is ac¬ 
knowledged by all to be a remarkably liand- 
fiome fellow, —the handsomest in town.” 

“ He is n’t half so handsome as Don,” re¬ 
plied Jocelyne provokingly. 

The earl turned upoij her angrily. 

“It Is always Don,” he said, “f am 
sick of tiie name. One would think it was 
,Mr. Blackwood you wanted to marry.” 

There, was a dead silence. A cold hand 
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seemed to have sudden]}^ clutched at the 
girl's: heart. Those few idle words bad done 
for her what two long years bad failed to 
do. She stood for a full minute as if turned 
to stone. Did she love biro? Slowly her 
color f'ided until cheeks and brow and lips 
were white as snow. Then sbetunied and 
sought her own room. Throwing herself, 
dressed as she was, upon her bed, she 
fought a long i)att)e with her heart througli 
all that nigiit season, until, as the morning 
dawned, slie knew. 

The next day she left London and went 
down to Ivors without seeing Blackwood 
again, to spend each quiet hour in troubled 
thought. Siie was now assured of her own 
feelings; but could she answer for him? 
He was always so cold, so indifferent, — no 
little word tliat she could remember had 
ever escaped him; and yet— She alter- 
nated between fear and hope; one moment 
possessed with doubt, the next sustained by 
some fiiful, rapturous gleam of certainty. 

As the morning of her birthday broke to 
let the many gifts from every side pour in, 
and no mark, no token of affection, came 
from him, her hopes fell dead. And when 
at nlgiit she stood, robed in white satin, be¬ 
side her grandfather to receive her guests, 
there was a sickening dread within her that 
at the Iasi the one she loved might fail in 
coming; so that, when he did come, she 
could greet him only with lips as white as 
lier gown, and a smilo so faint as to be al¬ 
most imperceptible. 

He noticed it, and wondered at the change, 
and grew uneasy about it. When she 
danced with him she was silent; the gay, 
debonair child was gone, leaving a silent, 
absent girl in her place. As the night wore 
on, and, watching iier, be noticed that with 
others she was almost her own gay self again, 
— that with him alone she was different, — 
there grew upon him a determination to 
know the worst. 

He found her standing by the open door 
of the conservatory, alone, gazing into the 
quiet night. 

**How cool it looks out thereT' she said 
as he approached. 

“ Will you come and see how cool?” he 
asked; and, as she acquiesced, be put a 
shawl round her, and together they went 
down the steps into the garden beneath. 

In silence they walked down graveled 
path3. past sleeping flowers, under the lone¬ 
ly, eighiug trees, until, having left behind 


them all frequented spots, they emerged sud. 
deiily upon the borders of the lake, over 
which the white moon had flUng a silver 
veil. 

Jocelyne had never spoken since they left 
the house; and now, standing beside the 
water, she had thrown back from her throat 
and arms the blue shawl, as though unable 
to endure even so much covering. Her 
thouglits — where were they? Blackwood 
hardly dared to speak. Was this strange 
pain at his iieart the presentiment of coming 
evil? He gazed at the stars studding the 
mighty dome above him, and at last could 
bear the silence no longer. 

” Jocelyne, what is li?” he said. 

She glanced at him with balf-frlghtened, 
half-inquiring eyes, but made no reply. 

” There is something wrong. Nuy, child, 
you cannot deceive me: tell me what ills. 
Where is ail the gayety, the brightness, that 
should be yours, — and this your Idrthday 
loo? Tell me, what troubles you?” 

Still she made him no answer; only 
turned her little white throat restlessly from 
sidp to side, as tbougli seeking escape. 

” Is it about Lord Blunden ?'* he asked in 
a choked voice. 

**Ye8,” she said, catching eagerly at the 
suggestion, though Blunden was never far¬ 
ther from her thoughts. ”Tou know be 
came down early this morning, and after 
dinner he was foolish enough — Of course 
1 refused him; and now they will all be 
angry, and say 1 have again dune unwisely. 
It is always the,same; and yet what do they 
want? Am I to marry to please them or to 
please myself ?” She finished a little wrath- 
fully, through her agitation. 

There was a long pause. Some tiny, fool¬ 
ish songster, mistaking the brilliani moon 
for a faded sun, broke into a joyous melody, 
but, discovering bis error, quickly subeided 
into a slet'py trill, and then once more into 
s lence. The sonowful lap of the waveleis 
alone disturbed the calm. 

” Jocelyne,” Blackwood said In a low 
tone, ‘*why is it 'always the same'? Is it 
— is it because you love anotlier?” 

” Tes,” answered the girl faintly. 

It wa.s come at last. Ho almost staggered 
as the tremi)ling word reached bis ear, Then 
an overmastering desire to know the name 
of him who had gained bis all took posses¬ 
sion of him. He caught her arm roughly. 

** Who is it? Speak 1” he ex::laimed pas¬ 
sionately. ' 
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Jocelyne burst into tears. She was al* 
ready overwrought) and the sudden vehe¬ 
mence of bis touch uniiiiitced her. 

“You —you— you!'* she cried, flinging 
out) with a gesture that was almost reckless, 
her bare white arras toward him in the 
moonlight. For a moment she stood so, 
then, covering her face with her hands, she 
shrank away. “Ah, what have 1 said? 
What have I done?’* she sobbed. 

She was in Itis arms. 

*• IE you are lying. I will kill you!” he 
said. “ Say it again!” Then, in a changed 
lone, “ My sweet, my angei, is it indeed the 
truth? Can it be true?** 

“And you, Don?” 

. But, thougii she asked the question, she 
hardly heeded the answer; his look, Ills 
touch, the tender passion ot his voice, being 


ail-convincing. He bent his face to hera, — 
for four long years he hod not kissed her, — 
and notv their lips met as they had nevei 
met before. 

Just before they returned to tbe house, 
he put his hand beneath her chin, and, rais. 
ing her face until he could gaze clearly down 
into the pure violet of her eyes, said, almost 
sadiy,— 

Beloved, have you thought of every¬ 
thing, ~ all you must renounce; not wealth 
perhaps, but rank? you, who might have 
been— Think, iny darling, of aii you will 
lose,” 

“Nay,** she answered sweetly, her red 
lips parting in a fond smile, her eyes gleans 
ing darker through tears of joy, “ how can 
J, wlien it is so immeasurably outweighed 
by ail that 1 shall gain?’* 
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THE OLD APPLE-TREE. 

BY UABY A. ATJ>BK. 


It Stood at the end of a lane, behind a 
stone wall that gave it, with another stone 
wall, ail angle in a field, where other apple- 
trees were growing, scattering the ground 
with their various-colored fruits. Some 
large and red, some pale pellow, some rus¬ 
set brown. Yet, the old apple-tree at the 
corner bore the best eating apples of all the 
trees, and was the tallest, the largest, the 
most picturesque of them all. It loved tho 
children, and tossed its apples into the lane, 
for them to pick up, on their way from 
school. The owner of the apple-orchard 
loved the children also, and gave them all 
the apples in the Jane, but forbade their' 
climbing the wall. 

Some naughty boys disobeyed this com¬ 
mand, one day, and not only climbed the 
wall, but the tree also, filling their pockets 
with the beautiful, ripe fruit. They lost it 
all, however, in their endeavor to escape de¬ 
tection, scrambling out of the tree, and 
running down the lane at the approach ol 
the owner of the orchard. The fruit lay 
temptingly in the lane to meet the eyes of 
little Susie Lane, who, coming late from 
school, feared the apples would be all gone, 
and accordingly rejoiced at the unexpected 
abundance. 

*^Mr. Goodman has been throwing some 
over to us, I guess,’* she said to herself as 
she filled her satchel, losing at the same 
time her apron, the strings of which bad 
come to the front, a custom adopted by her¬ 
self and playmates in token of their wo- 
man’s-rights principles. 

The apples filled her mamma’s fruit bas¬ 
ket, whilst her apron nestled down by the 
wall would have escaped her thoughts en¬ 
tirely if her mamma had not inquired for it. 

*‘I must have left it at school,” said 
Susie. shall find it tomorrow.” And 
eating an apple, she sat rocking herself, 
promising between the mouthfuls to be 
more careful In future, until her mother re¬ 
quested her at the same time to consider 
her manners, and become more ladylike. 

‘*^hy I’m woman’s rights,” said Susie, 
nevertheless rocking more gently, and put¬ 
ting aside her apple while she related the 


incidents of the day. It suddenly occurred 
to her as she was talking, that she had worn 
her apron from school, for lingering to talk 
with one of her little friends, she bad wished 
that their aprons were either both blue or 
both pink, and bad promised to wear her 
pink one the next day, so that they might 
be alike. 

“It is growing late and raining,” she 
said, looking from the window, “ or I would 
go and look for my apron. I may have 
dropped it on the way,” 

“If you have lost it, my dear,” said her 
mother, “ you will be obliged to wear your 
faded brown one inatead,*^ 

“ That old mangy one?” said Susie, draw¬ 
ing a long face. “The society will disown 
me. I will put pink strings on to it, only 1 
know I shall find my other.” 

The following day she had intended to 
hasten early to school to look for her lost 
apron. The heavy rain and stormy wind, 
however, rendered It impossible for her to 
leave the house. The lost apron cast its 
shadow over her holiday, and she welcomed 
the sunny morning that permitted her to 
seek the accustomed path to school. 

Neither apples nor apron rewarded her 
studious search upon the way. The wind 
had blown the apples all in to the orchard, 
and Susie feared iier apron had gone on a 
sky journey, and might be at the top of 
some of the orchard trees. During the day 
this thought sobered her. As the apron 
was not in the school'bouse, she determined 
at night to ask Mr. Goodman to allow her 
to look through his orchard for it, and with 
this purpose in view, walked slowly through 
the lane at night. As she approached the 
apple-tree, she heard voices, and noticed 
two boys helping Mr. Goodman pick the 
apples off the ground. 

One of them called to her, — 

“la this yours, Susie?” holding out her 
apron, sadly limp and soiled, yet a glad¬ 
some sight to her. 

“Oh, yes, thank you,” said she, stretch¬ 
ing out her hand for it, “Where did you 
find it?” 

“ It fiew up into the larch-tree in front of 
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our sitting-room windows,” said Mr. Good¬ 
man. **We saw it iooking in at us this 
morning. I asked these boys to find me an 
owner f<jr it.” 

Susie was surprised to see who the boys 
were. She hud lieard, that day at school, 
that these very hoys had disobeyed Mr. 
Goodman, and not only climbed the wall 
but the tree, and that he was very much 
displeased with them. 

While she was rolling up her apron, Mr. 
Goodman asked,— 

What have you in your satchel?” 

**One hoot,” said Susie. She had lipped 
to pick up an apple or two, but she did not 
say so. 

“Wait here a few minutes,” said Mr. 
Goodman. I have something to send to 
your mother.” And he walked away from 
them, through the orchard, toward his 
house. 

While he was gone Susie said, — 

“Have you heard the wicked stories 
somebody is telling about you, Sol and 
Sandy? I am glad it is n’t true. They 
said at school today that you climbed this 
apple-tree, and picked the apples.” 

“Did they?” said Sol, 

“They told the truth,” as he paused in 
pickiDg up the fruit, “And if there is a 
good man alive it is Mr, Goodman.” 

“ I guess he was born with his name on,” 
said Sol. “He talked with us ever so long,” 
said Sandy, “till we grew so ashamed that 
I Would rather have had a thrashing, had 
n’t you, Sol?” 

“ 1 could n’t be sorrier than I am,” said 
Sol, ** He’s forgiven us, Sue, and we are 
helping him in his harvesting.” 

As he finished speaking Mr, Goodman 
stood beside them, holding out a basket of 
plums to Susie. 

“Will you take these to your mother 
from me, and tell her that part of them are 
for you?” 

“ Thank you, yes, sir,” said Susie, smil¬ 
ing. 


“And please say to her that if she desires 
apples for winter use I will send her as 
many as she needs.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Susie. 

“And bring me word tomorrow if she 
does.” 

Promising to do so with more thanks, 
Susie hastened joyfully home with her fruit 
offering. 

“There’s my apron,” she said, throwing 
it on the table; “it’s been playing bird. 
What a nice time it must have had whisk¬ 
ing about in the storm.” 

And she explained, at some ‘length, its 
udventures, whilst the purple, beautiful 
fruit awaited its introduction, delighting 
her mother’s eyes os it graced her modest 
table. 

“Part of it for me,” said Susie, who hav¬ 
ing shortly repeated Mr. Goodman’s prom¬ 
ises of apples for the winter, delicately 
tasted a fair lipe plum. 

When the spring-time brought buds and 
blossoms again to the old apple-tree, it 
brought good fortune to Sol and Sandy, 
who, having found a true friend in Mr. 
Goodman, now received from him constant 
and easy employment on bis farm. Their 
parents rejoiced in their changed lives; 
from boisterous and rebellious they became 
well-mannered and industrious, whilst they 
daily added to what, in time, might prove a 
little fortune from their earnings. 

The brightest apples in the stockings, at 
Christmas time, in Susie’s home were those 
from Mr. Goodman’s. And under the blue 
May sky, looking at the old tree full of rare 
blossoms, Susie dreamed of the happy au¬ 
tumn-time, and carefully tied the strings of 
her new apron, which was neither blue nor 
pluk, but plaid muslin pure and white, 
made in the most fashionable style and 
vastly becoming. Beside, her four school- 
companions who belonged to her Woman’s- 
Rights Society all wore the same pretty 
apron, and rejoiced in it together. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A DISH-TOWEL. 

BY AJSifA. MOSBia, 


•*How happens it, Tom, that you never 
married?'* aa^d Harry Stanhope of his 
friend Tom Meredith, as the two sauntered 
slowiy aloD^ Broadway one fine spring af¬ 
ternoon. 

‘^Because I couid never find any woman 
who would have me, I suppose,’* answered 
Tom laughingly. 

‘•No use to te)} me that, old fellow,*’ re¬ 
joined Harry. “ Girls are not so foolish os 
to decline taking a good-looking man like 
you, with plenty of money; yet here you are, 
nearly thirty years old, and no more pros¬ 
pect of settling than you had ten years ago. 
Now. if it.were me, why the case is very 
different. A doctor, just struggling into 
practice, is scarcely considered ‘eligible* by 


the match-making mammas, to say nothing 
of their worldly-wise daughters; but they 
arc all ready and eager to smile upon you, 
and you might as well make your choice.” 

Thank you,” answered Tom, still laugh¬ 
ing. ‘‘When 1 find a young lady who can 
come up to my grandmother’s standard of 
domestic virtues, 1 will invite her to become 
Mrs. Thomas Meredith.” 

“And what was your grandmother’s pe¬ 
culiar doctrine on the subject?” inquired 
Harry, 

“1 presume she bad more than one,” 
said Tom, “ but this she particularly im¬ 
pressed upon my mind. ‘ Always look at a 
woman’s dish-towels,* she would remark 
with much solemnity. ‘No matter how 


* Arles, in France, is famous for the beauty of its women. 
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well she plays the piano, or sings, or how 
many languages she can speak, never marry 
her. unless you see that she uses soft, dry 
towels, and plenty of them, when she wipes 
dishes! Be sure that a girl who uses soiled 
or wet dish'towels dues not know enough to 
be the wife of any honest man.* ** 

Harry laughed at this definition of house¬ 
wifely knowledge, but presently said in a 
serious tone,~ 

There is considerable truth in the old 
lady’s ideas after all, but I don’t quite un¬ 
derstand how, in these days, you can apply 
the test; most young: }a<lies that we know, 
have perhaps never seen a dish-towel. Now 
I think of it, I promised to introduce you to 
my cousins. There are three of them, all 
bright, pretty girls, though I think it doubu 
ful whether they would fulfill your grand¬ 
mother’s requirements as a wife. Still you 
may find them pleasant acquaintances, <uid 
if you like I will go there with you now.” 

“Agreed,” responded Tom, and the two 
friends soon found themselves in the parlor 
of Mrs. Renshaw, Harry’s aunt. 

The young ladies were all at home, and, 
as Harry had said, were bright, pretty girls, 
Ida. the eldest, was a tall, queenly brunette, 
whose luagnificaiit dark eyes and abundant 
raven tresses seemed to compel universal 
adiiiiratton, though she had a powerful 
rival in Adele, the second daughter, whose 
delicate blonde beauty showed to fresh ad¬ 
vantage beside her more brilliant sister. 
The two were acknowledged belles in Ibeir 
own circle, and few, who knew them, ever 
paused to give a second glance at their 
youngest sisier, — little Violet. As shy 
and shrinking as her floral namesake, she 
avoided the gay assemblages in which her 
Aisiers loved to shine, and passed her hours 
pleasantly and peacefully with her books, 
her music, and her flowers. She was not 
present when Harry and his friend entered; 
butw’hen her cousin, with whom she seemed 
a great favorite, askt-d expressly for her, 
Hiss Adele carelessly desired the servant to 
call her. Tom, who was conversing with 
Ida, did not notice her entrance, till aroused 
by Harry’s voice saying,— 

“Mr. Meredith, let me introduce you to 
my cousin, Miss Violet Bensbaw.” 

And turning quickly he was surprised at 
the sight of the tiny creature, so unlike her 
elder sisters. There was nothing magnifi¬ 
cent and little that could be strictly termed 
beautiful in the almost childish figure, but 


something indescribably winning in the 
clear, gray eyes, and in the rich chestnut 
curls that clustered about tbe broad, low 
brow. 

Tom had little time for observation, how¬ 
ever, as Ida and Adele claimed all bis atten¬ 
tion, while Harry monopolized Violet in a 
frairk, brotherly way, quite unlike his more 
formal and ceremonious manner with the 
elder sisters. 

Well, what do you think of my three 
cousins?” was Harry’s natural question, 
when he and Tom were once more in the 
street. 

“I can only express my admiration by 
saying that 1 wish it were possible to divide 
myself into three separate and distinct in¬ 
dividuals that 1 might offer each of tlie fair 
enslaveis a hand and heart,” replied Tom 
with much solemnity. 

“ Wliat, without even waiting to discover 
whether their dish-towels are in proper or¬ 
der?” retorted his friend. 

Tom laughed. 

I have a presentiment that I shall for¬ 
get my revered grondmoiiier’s advice until 
it is too late, when the important event of 
meeting my fate shall .arrive.” 

“And then remember it for the rest of 
your life, 1 suppose,” observed Harry; “on 
the principle of * marrying in haste and re¬ 
penting at leisure.’ Well, 1 hope my fair 
cousins will nut be the cause of such a ca¬ 
tastrophe.; but 1 must leave you here, as I 
have a patient in this house.” 

And he ran hastily up the steps. 

Left to liimself, Tom sauntered slowly 
along, thinking of the young ladies whom 
he had just seen. It must he confessed that 
little Violet occupied but a very small por¬ 
tion of his tliougbts. which were filled with 
Ida and Adele. “Bui I doubt if either of 
them ever saw a dish-towel,” was his con¬ 
cluding reflection, as he reached his board¬ 
ing-house. 

Weeks passed on. Tom was devoted in 
his attentions to the Mhses Benshaw. Hu¬ 
mor had assigned iiim first to Ida, then 
to Adele, and waited with impatience for 
the time when the engagement should be 
publicly announced. 

Meanwhile, almost evei^ day brought 
some good and sufficient excuse for him to 
call at Mrs. Henshaw’s pleasant house; a 
new poem, the latest song, an invitation for 
a drive, or a plan for some excursion. Of 
Violet be saw less than of the other sisters, 
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though they were very friendly, and he 
treated her with somewhat of the same 
brotherly frankness as Harry. 

One lovely June morning, he presented 
himself at Mrs. Eenshaw’s at quite an early 
hour. Intending to invite the three sisters 
to pass the beautiful summer day in a long 
country drive. 

He noticed that there waa some delay in 
answering his ring, which was not usually 
the case wiili Mrs. Eenshaw’s well-trained 
servants, but- at length he heard a light 
footstep in the hall, and in another moment 
the door was opened by Violet. She had a 
broom in her hand, and a dusting-cap cov¬ 
ered her bright curls, but she bade him 
good-morning with as much cordiality as 
usual, and invited Itim to enter, adding,— 

“Please walk into the dining-room, for I 
am just sweeping the parlors.” 

Secretly wondering, Tom obeyed. As he 
turned the liandle of the dining-room door, 
there was a sudden rush, a hasty bang of a 
door, and a hurried exclamation of “ O Vio¬ 
let I how could you?” and he found liimself 
in tiie presence of the fair Adele, though 
for a moment he scarcely recognized her in 
tile slovenly dressed girl, with disheveled 
hair, wno stood by the breakfast-table dab¬ 
bling the cups and saucers in some greasy 
water and wiping them on a towel which, 
to say the least, waa very far from being 
spotlessly clean. She colored, and with 
some confusion of manner said, — 

“Ah, good-morning, Mr, Meredith. So 
you have come to find us all at work this 
morning. It happens that we have for our 
three servants a brother and two sisters. 
They received this morning the news of 
their mother’s dangerous illness, and mam¬ 
ma at once gave them all permission to go 
home. We supposed we could get a woman 
who sometimes does extra work for us, but 
she was engaged for the day, so we are 
obliged to do the best we can, ourselves. I 
assure you,” she continued, with a little 
laugh which Tom before had often thought 
pretty and engaging, but which now sounded 
false and affected, “ that I am by no means 
accustomed to such work, nor have I any 
desire to become so.” 

“ Cannot^, you allow me to assist you ?” 
asked Tom politely. “I was brought up 
on a farm, and have often waslied dishes 
and made myself generally useful about the 
kitchen,” 

“Youl” exclaimed Adele in such an as¬ 


tonished tone, that Tom could not forbear 
laughing, 

“Yes, certainly: why not?” he inquired. 

“Oh —I don’t know—only I thought— 
you never did anything,” stammered Adele; 
then endeavoring to seem at ease, she said 
hurriedly, "Yea, if you «-ill help, please 
take this heavy tea-kettle into the kitchen, 
and set it on the stove.” 

Tom seized the kettle, and, throwing open 
the door leading to tlie kitchen, was cross¬ 
ing the room toward the stove, when bis 
progress was arrested by the sudden ap¬ 
pearance of Ida from a store-room beyond. 
If Adele looked slovenly and disheveled, 
what shall be said of Ida? An old dress 
dirty and torn, slippers run down at the 
heel and burst out at the sides, no collar or 
ruffle, very little hair instead of the mag¬ 
nificent tresses he had so often admired, 
and what there was hanging uncombed 
about her face, no wonder Tom started in 
blank astonishment. 

A heavy frvswn took the place of the usual 
smile, as she curtly bade him good-morning. 
Tom muttered an apology for his intrusion 
as he deposited his burden ou the stove, 
and turned to retrace bis steps, just as Vio¬ 
let entered from the dining-room. She did 
not see him, but, addressing Ida, said, — 

“ Eun away now, Ida dear, and dress be- 
fore callers come for you. I have already 
sent Adele up-stairs, and will finish the 
dishes now I have done my sweeping.” 

“You have been long enough about it, 1 
hope,” muttered Ida ungraciously, but nev¬ 
ertheless availing herself of her sister’s of¬ 
fer with much alacrity. “Here are the 
dish-towels, Violet,” slie said, extending 
several greasy, blackened articles to the 
young girl. 

Tom had been meditating an escape; not 
an easy affair, as the sisters siood directly 
in his path: but at the word dish-towels he 
invoiunurily stopped and glanced around. 
“No wonder my grandmother cautioned 
me,” was his first thought as the soiled, 
towels met his sight, and he hastily ap¬ 
proved the look of disgust which crossed 
Violet’s face as she quietly laid those aside, 
and, opening a drawer, look from it a plen¬ 
tiful supply, soft, dry and clean. 

Ida and Adele had both disappeared, and 
Tom ventured to renew his offer of assist¬ 
ance to Violet, who started a little as she 
for the first time noticed his presence. But 
she recovered her composure at once, and 
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quietly answered, as she deftly filled the 
dish-pan with clean hot suds,— 

“ No, thank you, Mr. Meredith. I shall 
do very weii without assistance. My sis¬ 
ters have not left much for me to do. You 
had better walk into the parlor, and they 
will soon join you.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Tom. “I will 
take my.self out of the way, with apologies 
for my untimely intrusion, unless you will 
really let me be of some service. And be¬ 
lieve me,” lie added eaniestiy, with an ad¬ 
miring glance at the neat little figure trip¬ 
ping so lightly about the kitchen, and men¬ 
tally contrasted her with ner two sisters, 
“you will make me very happy by allowing 
me to help you.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Violet, smiling 
and blushing a little as she met bis gaze. 
“If you are really so much in need of em¬ 
ployment, I will try to provide some for 
you. Suppose you set these dishes on the 
lower shelf of the closet, as I wash them, — 
then 1 can arrange them after they are all 
done.” 


Tom obeyed, and was rewarded by being 
allowed to bring a hod of coal from the cel¬ 
lar, and do various other little errands, all 
the while he was noticing the neatness and 
despatch with which Violet worked, and 
was especially observant of the clean, dry 
disb-towels, and the skill with which, when 
done using them, she washed and scalded 
and hung them to dry. 

He declined the invitation to dinner, given 
by Mrs, Senshaw, when she came and found 
him assisting Violet, and made his way di¬ 
rectly to Harry’s office. 

“1 have made my choice at last, Harry]” 
he announced: “it is one that would suit 
even my grandmotherl” 

“Might I inquire who is the fortunate 
damsel?” asked Harry, laying down his book; 
“and bow are you so sure of your revered 
relative’s approval?” 

Tom told his morning’s experience, con¬ 
cluding with “ If she will only accept me, I 
shall be the happiest man alive, and ail ow¬ 
ing to my dear old grandmother's good ad* 
vice.” 
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THE ROSE OF SPAIN AND THE ENGLISH LILT. 

BY SALLY A. SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 

Within a stately chamber of Thorpe Hall 
sat the hrave knight, Sir John Morton, in 
company with his fair young bride, the 
Lady Janet, to whom he had been united 
one short month; and now, ere the honey¬ 
moon was over, he must away to the battle¬ 
field. to far-off Spain. 

“O my dear lord!” said the young wife, 
while tears dimmed the brightness of her 
azure eyes, “how can I part from thee? It 
is cruel in the Queen to older you away, oh! 
so far away, from your poor Janet. And 
then this war, this merciless war, that 
spares neither the brave, the young, nor the 

old,_I shudder when I think what may 

happen; and if you, my love, my own true 
love, should be slain, nevermore would your 
poor bride smile again.” 

“Hush, my pretty lady-bird 1 do not weep 
and mourn over what must he. It breaks 
my heart to think of the long parting that 
so soon must come. But, darling, cheer up, 
and think of our happy meeting after the 
wars are ended. Tliink of the honors 1 
shall have conferred upon me hy our gra¬ 
cious sovereign and liege lady. Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, if I am brave in battle, and conquer 
the foe. Think of the brightest, and bid 
tiie gloom depart.” 

And, imprinting a kiss on the white brow 
of his bride. Sir John left the apartment to 
give orders for his speedy departure for the 
seat of war. 

The Lady Janet, ere her marriage, had 
been one of the maids of honor to the 
Queen, and was considered the loveliest 
amid the group of celebrated beauties who 
surrounded the royal lady. Janet, by her 
admirers, was called the English lily, —she 
was so fair in person, so pure in character. 
She was an orphan and an heiress; and her 
hand was sought by many a noble, for she 
was a prize worth gaining, a jewel worth 
wearing. But to none did she show favor 
until the handsome young knight. Sir John 
Morton, returned from foreign service, and 
appeared at court, when it seemed to be a 
case of love at first sight, for iu a few short 


months the lily of the English court was 
wooed and won by brave Sir John. 

The morrow came, with its sunshine. 
Over the fertile hills and purple uplands 
the cloud-shadows floated softly, and the 
heavens were blue and smiling as the eyes 
of childhood. But the perfect summer 
morning, with its glowing, changing beau¬ 
ties, was all unheeded by the pale and 
drooping lily, who, bathed in tears, sat in 
her iofty chamber, bemoaning the hard fate 
that separated her from her beioved lord. 

What a noble chamber was tliat in which 
the Lady Janet had secluded herself 1 The 
walls were hung with beautifui tapestry, 
the ceiling was painted with mythologicai 
figures, the oak floor was strewn with green 
rushes and freshly cut flowers, for carpets 
were as yet almost unknown, the carved 
posts of the bedstead were hung with silken 
curtains, and a silver night-lamp fed with 
perfumed oil swung by a chain in the centre 
of the room. The chairs and couciies were 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl, and everything 
bespoke weaiih and luxury. 

The Lady Janet was barely eighteen, and 
looked still younger, with her violet eyes, 
golden curls, and fair complexion, while not 
a tinge of color marred the purity of the 
sweet Madonna countenance. She was 
dressed in a robe of cloth-of-gold, the open 
skirt of which displayed a petticoat of crim¬ 
son brocade; her sleeves were of crimson 
satin, tied by strings of pearls; her girdle 
was of gold, surrounded by long pearl pend¬ 
ents; while a cross of pearls rested on her 
bosom, 

“Oh! if kind Heaven will only spare my 
lord, if he can live to return to me, I will 
never murmur, though poverty, sickness, 
and misfortunes come to me. Only let me 
be witlt my own true love, and I cau be 
happy; can bear pain, sorrow, and care, if 
he is near, to love me, to sympathize iu all 
my joys and sorrows.” 

Thus murmuring softly, and wiping the 
pearly tears as they fell, the Lady Janet 
heeded not the time, until, aroused by the 
shouting of men and trampling of horses, 
she looked out into the court-yard of the 
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castle, and there she saw a goodly array of 
armed horsemen on strong and hardy horses. 
Blr John, in the centre of the group, was 
clad in armor. Helmets and lances shone 
in the moniing sun, and pennons fluttered 
in the summer breeze. All was bustle and 
confusion. 

Blinded by her tears, the gentle lady re¬ 
tired from the window, and, hearing her 
lord’s step nearing her apartment, strove to 
appear with a smiling countenance; for he 
was coming to say farewell, and she wou'd 
not make the parting more sad by her use¬ 
less lamentations. 

“My darling! my own bonnibell the hour 
has come when we must separate. It is. 
hard, very hard, to leave thee; but duty 
calls, and I must obey the summons. Bear 
up, my lady-bird! be a true warrior’s bride, 
and bid me depart with a smiling counte¬ 
nance and a brave heart. May Heaven 
guard thee from all harm while 1 am ab¬ 
sent!’’ 

“I cannot help shedding tears, my love; 
for I shall be so lonely, so unhappy, in your 
absence: but I will try and bear tbe separa¬ 
tion; and, if you are only spared to return 
to your Janet, she will forget all her grief 
in the joy of such a happy meeting. Here 
is a parting gift, my lord. Wear it for my 
sake, and think always of the giver.” 

So saying, she threw a scarf of azure silk, 
embroidered with lilies, over the broad 
shoulders of the knight. 

“I will never part with it, my darling,” 
said her husband, as he kissed the giver and 
the gift. “Bat tbe bugle is sounding: I 
must join my men, I will send tidings 
whenever 1 can. And now, my lily, my 
bride, farewell 1” 

And, embracing the almost unconscious 
lady, he hastily left the apartment. 

Days, weeks, and months passed away. 
The Lady Janet, once one of the brightest 
ornaments at court, was seldom met at fes¬ 
tivals, hunting patties, or any of the gay 
scenes. She passed her time with her em¬ 
broidery, her books, and in visiting the 
needy and the sick. She was the good an¬ 
gel for miles and miles around her vast do¬ 
mains. 

Every morning, in company with her 
serving men and women, she would mount 
her palfrey, and pay a visit to the humble 
homes of poverty; and her bright face and 
sweet smile lightened up tbe poor abodes 
Uke a gleam of sunshine. She gave from 


her own private purse to all who came beg¬ 
ging. Ko one was turned empty-handed 
from tbe ball. 

So in deeds of charity and usefulness 
Lady Janet p.issed the time in the absence 
of her beloved lord, while each day she 
seemed to grow more beautiful. 

One day, her cousin, the Lady Catherine 
Seyton, came to pass a few hours with her. 
She was one of the ladies in waiting at 
court, a young and giddy damsel of seven¬ 
teen. 

“Have you heard from your absent lord 
lately?” asked the maiden of her cousin. 

“Ko: you know it is impossible for mes¬ 
sages to arrive very often from such a dis¬ 
tance. But why do you ask?” 

And Lady Janet looked at her young 
kinswoman anxiously. . 

“ Because the Earl of Murray has returned 
from Spain; and, although I have not seen 
him, I thought your liege lord would have 
sent some word, message, or token to his 
pale young bride, who is so good and true 
in his absence. Every one regrets your re¬ 
tirement from court, and all desire to see 
the lily of England once more. I” — 

“ Pardon me, Kate, for interrupting you; 
but when did the earl arrive from the seat 
of war?” 

“ Some six days since, if I rightly remem¬ 
ber.” 

“ My dear lord surely did not forget me. 
I shall despatch a messenger to Castle Mur¬ 
ray shortly it I do not hear tidings very 
soon.” 

“See, fair cozl a horseman is approach¬ 
ing. It is the earl himself.” 

And the young coquette, opening tbe win¬ 
dow, walked out upon the balcony, and 
Waved her white hand in welcome to the 
handsome young earl, who, dismounting, 
was soon ushered into the presence of the 
two ladies. 

He handed a sealed package to the Lady 
Janet, saying it was from Sir John. 

After partaking of refreshments offered 
him by his fair hostess, — for the journey 
he had taken from his castle to Thorpe Hail 
was long and fatiguing,—the earl was 
showed to his apartment; and Lady Janet, 
with trembling Augers, opened the package. 
It contained a long and loving epistle from 
her beloved one; and a casket of rare gems, 
—flashing diamonds, and sapphires blue as 
the young bride’s sweet orbs. 

Sir John wrote that he was well, and M 
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yet UDwouiided; bad been in a number of 
battles, but bad escaped unliurt. His lieart 
was aching for a sight of his bonny lily; and 
be prayed the war might soon end, that he 
might be with her once more. 

CHAPTER II. 

Once again it is summer,—royal, queen¬ 
like summer. The bright sunshine pours a 
golden shower through the glistening green 
of the trees; over the distant mountains 
hangs a veil of azure mist; in the shadowy 
foliage dit birds whose plumage seems to 
have been stolen from orient rainbows; 
while thousands of rare and gorgeous bios, 
soms fill the air with perfume as they sway 
gracefully in the air of midsummer. 

Within a stately chamber, whose magnif¬ 
icent appointments speak of unbounded 
wealth, beneath tlie shadow of a silken can¬ 
opy, lies the unconscious figure of brave 
Sir John Horton. Bending over him, and 
bathing his brow with subtle perfumes, is a 
maiden fair as a poet’s dream, — a bewilder¬ 
ing beauty, all air and fire and bloom, and 
swift splendor, and glancing grace, as 
though born of the sunset and starlight, 
the sparkle of the seas, and the glow of the 
Hushing roses. 

This is Magdalena, the Rose of Cadiz; 
and Sir John is a prisoner in the gloomy old 
castle of the haughty don, the father of the 
blooming rose. Three long months has the 
brave and handsome knight been ill and a 
prisoner; and, while altending and minis¬ 
tering to the sick man, Magdalena, the 
proud and imperious beauty, who never be¬ 
fore has felt the power of love, now bows 
humbly down, and pays devout homage at 
the mystic shrine. She devotedly and pas¬ 
sionately loves the handsome Englishman, 
the foe of her country. 

At length all danger is past; and Sir John 
opens his bewildered eyes, asking, in a faint 
voice, — 

Where am I ? and how long have I been 
ill?” 

“You are with those who will take every 
care of you; and, when you are able, you 
shall ride your own favorite steed once 
more, which you so gallantly rode on the 
battle-field. It is three montns, Sir Stran¬ 
ger, since you were left for dead on the 
field of battle. My father, the Governor of 
Cadiz, seeing you revive somewhat, as the 
shadows of night fell over the deserted bat¬ 


tle-ground, caused yon to be brought hither. 
You have had a fever; but your wounds are 
healing rapidly, and the fever is almost 
abated.” 

All this was uttered in a low voice, in the 
soft, musical language of the country. 

“And who are you,whom in my delirium 
I thought an augel? You are so fair, so 
kind.” 

And Sir John gazed inquiringly upon the 
blushing face of the lovely damsel. 

“ 1 am the daughter of Don Estabeu San¬ 
chez, the Governor of Cadiz. But now, Sir 
Knight, you must talk no more. I will read 
to you, and I hope ere long to see you re¬ 
gain your health and strength.” 

“One more question, and I will then be 
silent. Am I a prisoner?” 

“You are: but I hear, that, as soon as 
you are able, you will be sent to England; 
for the war is about ended.” 

And the maiden sighed as she ceased 
speaking. 

Magdalena knew nothing, in regard to 
Sir John, except that he was an English 
gentleman of birth and rank. That he was 
handsome she knew too well; and, in the 
weeks that followed the knight’s convales¬ 
cence, she found him well versed in accom¬ 
plishments, and courteous and fascinating 
in manner. 

Sir John bad not mentioned his far-off 
home or his beloved wife to Magdalena; for 
he was sensitive and reticent whore family 
matters were concerned; and, although the 
rose of Spain was lovely, kind-hearted, and 
full of a thousand charming wiles, yet the 
knight could not forget she was a foreigner 
and a stranger to his fair Janet. 

One bright day in autumn, two days be¬ 
fore Sir John was to leave for England, 
Magdalena asked iier guest to accompany 
her to some ancient ruins a few miles from 
the castle; as they were of great antiquity, 
and were visited by all strangers. 

Mounting their steeds, and followed by 
the retainers and pages of the castle, the 
knight and lady rode gayly along, the lady 
happy and light-hearted because she was 
with one she loved so fondly; the knight 
rejoicing that be was no longer a captive, 
and was so soon to be united to his dear 
bride, his peerless English lily. 

Magdalena looked very lovely in her habit 
of scarlet and gold, her dark eyes shining 
like stars, and her long tresses, black as 
night, braided iu a coronet, and fastened 
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with a jeweled arrow, framed in a Sower^ 
like face, glowing and blushing os the sweet 
queen of the garden, her namesake. 

As they rode slowly along side by side, 
the armed retainers and pages at a respect¬ 
ful distance behind, the young Spanish girl, 
who had often thought the English knight 
strangely distant iu manner, although kind 
and courteous, at last summoned sufficient 
courage to ask him why he seemed to care 
nothing for her society, and always pre¬ 
ferred his books or his steed, or even the 
solitude of his owii apartment, to her com¬ 
pany. 

“For,” said the impetuous and warm¬ 
hearted Spaniard, “can you not see, what). 
hare so Jong tried to conceal, tliat I love 
you, Sir John; love you devotedly, truly, 
and fondly?” . 

And, with a burning blush suffusing her 
fair face at her bold and unmaidenly avowal, 
the young girl dared not look toward the 
knight. 

If she had done so, she would have seen 
him start, and turn pale. 

Then, with a sorrowful air, he turned to¬ 
ward his fair hostess, saj-irtg,— 

“Magdalena, you are an angel of good> 
ness, and have been more than a sister to 
me, a stranger in a strange land. It is hard 
to requite all your kindness with a seeming 
ingratitude: but I must tell you, what I 
should have spoken of before, that I am 
married; have a wife fair and pure as a lily, 
one who possesses every virtue, and unites 
beauty with goodness and love for her ab¬ 
sent lord. I adore her, and no thought of 
any other affection has ever entered iny 
heart. I fear I pain you, dear lady. But I 
am a true and honoraWe knight: no stain is 
on the ancient escutcheon of the house of 
Morton; and, please Heaven, there never 
shall be.” 

“ Married 1” murmured the young maid¬ 
en, from whose blooming countenance all 
color had fled, “Then am I done with 
life.” 

To the knight she made answer in the fol¬ 
lowing appeal:— 

“Ah, SlrHnigbtf if thou hast indeed a 
wife, who shares thy home and love, then 
Magdalena roust give up all thought of thee. 
But you can never know the bitter, weary 
pain that will await me when you bid fare¬ 
well to Spain. I would gladly give up my 
rank, home, wealth, everything, for your 
sake, If it were honorable so to do; but, 


alas] a woman’s lot is to soffer and to love 
on while life remains. Would that I could 
accompany you as a page to your English 
home. I would never, by thought, word, 
or deed, do aught that would make you 
blush for me; but would be content to live 
on, uncared for, unloved, if I could but be 
near thee,” 

But Sir John would listen to nothing of 
the kind. 

Two days after the visit to the ruined 
castle, Sir John bade farewell to Spain, and 
to the beautiful Donna Magdalena, the rose 
of Cadiz. 

At parting, the maiden made him accept, 
as a present to his bride, a profusion of 
jewels, and a portrait of herself representing 
her as the Rose of Spain. She was attired 
in green velvet, with pearls In her raven 
hair, and on the velvet bodice a blood-red 
rose. 

Waving her lily-white hand, in token of 
adieu, from the oriel window at which she 
stood, Magdalena gazed her last at the Eng¬ 
lish knight. 

Sir John, with a heavy heart and a sad 
countenance, journeyed on toward his be¬ 
loved native land; for, a true and honorable 
gentleman, he could not but pity the lovely 
maiden whose life was wrecked on his ac¬ 
count. But as he neared the land of his 
ancestors, and thought of his Janet, his lily 
Ailed his mind, he became more cheerful, 
and his heart throbbed with Jove and Jjappi- 
ness. 

Two long years had passed since Sir John 
had parted fxom the Lady Janet; and now, 
as he ueared the hall, the past, with all its 
brief joys, the wooing and winning of his 
gentle bude, and the short dream of happi¬ 
ness afterward, all flitted through his mind, 
and, spurring his gallant steed, he galloped 
up the long, gloomy avenue that led to the 
ancient hall of his fathers. 

Standing in the dim and shadowy portal 
was the slight and girlish flgurc of the Lady 
Janet; for, hearing the galloping of the 
steed, she, hoping against hope that her 
dear lord had come, hastened to the en¬ 
trance to meet him. Her heart had been 
heavy with dim forebodings of sorrotv ever 
since the tidings had been sent from across 
the seas that Sir John had been wounded, 
and was sick even unto death; and, in the 
long months of silence that followed, the 
English lily drooped and faded: but now, 
in the joy of being once more united to him 
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she loved so fondly, all her griefs were for¬ 
gotten. 

The picture of the Spanish Rose was hung 
on the walls at Thorpe Hall; and, when the 
Lady Janet asked who so fair a maiden 
was, Sir John answered, —- 
*^She is the noble woman who nursed 


and tended me when I was sick and a pris¬ 
oner.” 

So the gentle Lady Janet offered many a 
silent prayer for the one who had saved the 
life of her beloved one. 

Not long after his return to England, Sir 
John heard of the death of hfagdalena. Her 
unhappy secret died with her. 
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THE SAME NAMR 

BY BEENICE M’CAXLY POLLOCK. 


A wide stretch of level country, over 
which the winter wind was furiously drift¬ 
ing the snow; a substantial brick farm¬ 
house surrounded by evergreens which 
waved their frozen tassels to and fro as if to 
evade the chilling snow-flakes,—this was 
the landscape that never for a single mo¬ 
ment disappeared from the mental vision of 
Waldo Sands, as, with arms folded and eyes 
closed, be leaned back in his comfortable 
Mat in the railway-car that was whirling 
him on nearer and nearer to that spot 
around which centred all his heart’s fondest 
memories. « 

In the mean time, In the old-fashioncd 
dining-room of the farm-house, with the 
flames from tho log-fire leaping up the 


chimney, and the cat purring contentedly at 
her feet, sat Margaret Sands, awaiting the 
return of her husband. As a loud blast of 
the night-wind shook the shutters, she ner¬ 
vously trembled, and oowed her head upon 
her hands. 

Oh, what shall I do!” she moaned aloud. 
^^He can never walk across the commons 
from the station; and yet he will attempt it, 
and he will be buried in these fearfoi snow¬ 
drifts.” 

Ahd she sprang up, with some half-form¬ 
ed idea of starting out in the night and 
storm to meet him. 

Checking the impulse, she hastily walked 
up and down the room, pausing mechani¬ 
cally, now and then, to make some trifling 
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alteration in tlie arrangement of the dishes 
on the waiting supper-table. 

It was in one of these moments of forget¬ 
fulness that she distiuctly heard the wailing 
cry of an infant. 

Not thinking of fear, she flew to the door, 
and onened it; and a biaze of liglit, thus 
penetrating the uarkuess, discovered to her 
astonisiied gaze a woman wjth a child in 
her arms. Naturally rash and impulsive, 
and of quick, almost delirious sympathy 
with any form of distressed humanity, she 
put fortli her hand, and drew iier unresist¬ 
ingly into the warm room, then closed tiie 
door, and motioned her to the easy-chair in 
front of the fire. The forlorn creature sank 
into it without uttering a word, and with 
shaking liands began to remove her snow- 
covered wrappings. Springing forward, 
Margaret cried,— 

•‘Let me help you!” 

Taking tlie child on lier own lap, she 
hastily unwr.apped it, and tenderly chafed 
its cold hands. 

The woman divested of cloak and bonnet 
was of a somewhat singular appearance. 
She was neither beautiful, nor tlie reverse. 
Her eyes were large and black, and when 
she turned them full upon Margaret’s face, 
there Was something in them which sent an 
unaccountable shiver tiirough her. Her 
long bl-jck hair swept over her shoulders in 
a tangled, curling mass. 

My poor woman,” said Margaret, ” how 
came you here on this bitter night?” 

" I am looking for him,” replied the 
stranger, while her weird eyes seemed to 
blaze with some unknown passion. 

Mrs. Sands involuntarily rose, and laid 
the child across its mother’s knees. Then 
she stood reclining against the mantel, her 
pale face turned inquiringly toward the 
woman. 

“ Por him?’’ she questioned. 

The poor creature had noted the cliange 
in her manner; now she looked down at tlie 
face of her child, an expression that Marga¬ 
ret could not fathom sweeping over her 
countenance. 

“ You need not have laid the boy down 
so suddenly,—his touch has not contam¬ 
inated you,” she said coldly. 

Margaret made a deprecating gesture 
with her hand. 

‘‘I did not think of that,” she said 
impatiently. ” But for whom are you look¬ 
ing?” 


‘‘Por my husband, Waldo Sands,” ans¬ 
wered she. 

Margaret Sands was not a weak woman; 
but as she stood there, something seemed 
to enter her veins, and change the blood in 
them to ice. Her limbs refused to support 
lier, and slie sank into a chair. This 
strange paroxysm passed tff presently, and 
she sat up in her chair, Ijreaihing freely, 
while a faint tinge of color came into her 
face. A pang of shame and remorse had 
entered her breast at tbe thought that she 
could for a moment doubt her loyal hus¬ 
band. The re-action was strong in propor¬ 
tion as the first shock had been violent. 
She laughed almost hysterically. 

‘‘Is your husband’s name Waldo Sands, 
too?” she asked pleasantly, but with a 
strange quaver in her voice. 

” Yes, they told me at the village that he 
lived here.” 

‘‘ Here? that your husband lived here?” 

‘‘ Certainly, madam. There is but one 
Waldo Sands,” 

A sudden flame of passiotiate anger leaped 
into Margaret’s eyes. 

• ‘- How dare you tell me that you have 
such a claim on my hushatid?” demanded 
she. 

‘‘ The lady does not know me,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ I do not profess to have a claim 
on any person’s husband but my own. 
But, mark you, this matt whom you call 
your husband is tione of yours, IValdo 
Sands is my lawful husband, atid I am pre¬ 
pared to prove it.” 

‘‘Not this Waldo Sands,” replied Marga¬ 
ret, now convinced that the woman was 
insane. 

‘‘ Is that your husband’s portrait? ’ asked 
the stranger, pointing to a life-size painting 
of Waldo Sands when ten years younger 
than now. 

‘‘It is,” said Margaret. 

‘‘Well, that is the only man of that name 
I ever knew, and he is my husband, and the 
father of this child,” 

Mrs. Sands raised her hand, and pointed 
toward the door, her face ghastly in its 
whiteness, her whole attitude the imper=o- 
natiou of outraged womanhood. Silting 
thus, even in that moment of supreme 
auger, her eyes fell hali-piiyingly on the 
face of the sleeping child. Something there 
which she had not observed before suddenly 
riveted her gaze, and held her spell-bound 
as completely as the wily serpent holds the 
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fluttering bird. It was the unmistakable 
resemblance In every outline of lu features 
to her own husband, Waldo Sands. She 
sank back In her chair, shaking as with the 
ague, her breath coming in quick gasps like 
the breath of a dying woman. She heeded 
not the stamping of heavy boots on the 
portico, she saw not the manly form enter¬ 
ing through the doorway, she heard not the 
cherry, ringing, — 

“Thank God! home again at last!” 

She felt not the tender arm clasping her, 
the warm kisses raining on brow and cheeks 
and lips. 

“ Margaret, little wife, are you ill? Look 
up, darling 1 speak to me 1” 

But slie hent on him a look of chilling 
repugnance that sent him staggering back¬ 
ward as no daggothrust could have done. 
She pointed toward the woman. 

“ Do you see lier?” slie asked, the words 
dropping over lier lips like particles of ice. 

“ires. Who is she?” he questioned, in 
utter amazement at his wife’s manner. 

“She says she is your wife!” 

Waldo Sands stood for one moment as if 
frozen to the spot, his eyes growing wider 
and wider onen in the most unfeigned and 
bewildered astonishment. At last, — 

“My wife!” he exclaimed; and then 
again, “ My — wife 1” articulating the words 
slowly, as if incapable of comjirehending 
their meaning. 

But it presently rushed over him like a 
whirlwind that this woman had brought a 
foul charge against him, and that Margaret, 
ou whose entire confidence in his honor he 
would at any time have staked his life, had 
given undoubted evidence that she had 
credited the statement. He looked at his 
wife, his brown eyes burning into her face 
with an expression of horror and dismay 
that might almost have made the dead 
shudder, 

“ My God! Margaret, do you believe her?” 
he asked in a tone so fraught with anguish 
that she covered her face with her hands, a 
half shriek escaping her lips. He took a 
step toward her. 

“ Margaret, do you believe her?” 

“ I did not.” 

“ But do you now?” 

“Ido.” 

A look indescribable, fearful, settled over 
his face. 

“ Merely on her word?” 

"Ho.” 


“ What then?” 

“ The child’s testimony.” 

“The child’s testimony? a babe like 
that?” and he suddenly walked up to the 
woman’s side, and bending down closely 
inspected the infant’s face. A chill struck 
into bis heart, and bis hand unsteadily 
sought his cravat-bow as if something were 
strangling him. The square-cut chin, the 
peculiar curve of the lips, the long, heavy 
eyelashes, the light, curling hair, —he was 
looking at himself in miniature. 

“Woman, who are you?” he demanded, 
now looking for the first time narrowly at 
the wild, dark face. 

An almost fiendish glitter came into the 
fierce, black eyes, 

“Is it foryou, Waldo Sands, to ask that?” 
As site skid that, she took a folded paper 
from her pocket, and handed it, with the 
refinement of cruelty, to Margaret first, who 
mechanically took it, and let her eyes wan¬ 
der vacantly over it. She saw that it was to 
certify that Waldo Sands and Honoris Van¬ 
dyke had been legally joined in matrimony 
by some one, in the presence of two whose 
names were affixed, but from the blinding 
mist that came before her eyes she could 
neither make out the name of the minister 
nor those of the witnesses. She handed 
it baek to the womanj who with an insolent 
sneer gavo it to Waldo. In the first momeut 
of his surprise as he read it, he did not 
observe that Margaret slowly rose, and grop¬ 
ing like a blind woman for the door passed 
from the room. 

“It is a base forgery!” broke from his 
lips. “Or else” — and a sudden light over¬ 
spread his face as be turned toward the 
spot where Margaret had sat. 

A glance showed him the empty chair, 
and flinging the paper down, he hurried 
from the room. With a nameless presenti¬ 
ment freezing bis blood, he mounted the 
stairs to bis wife's chamber. He placed bis 
baud on the door-knob: the door was 
locked against him. 

“Margaret,” said ho hoarsely, “I, your 
husband, demand admittance!” 

Thera was no reply, nor sound of any 
motion from within, 

“ My wife, my own true wife before God, 
will you not let me in?” Hotbing but 
agonizing silence, 

“She has killed herselL” thought he, 
quaking in every nerve with some irrepressi¬ 
ble nervous excitement. He placed bis lipt 
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down to tlie key-hole, that she might not 
fail to hear him. 

“ Margaret Sands,” he said, ** I swear by 
the living God that I never saw that 
woman’s face before this accursed night, 
and I will prove it to you as soon as possible. 
Only show one vestige of faith in me, and 
I am nerved for any conflict. My wife, my 
wife, in mercy hear me! oh, let me in!” 
and his voice died away in a convulsive sob, 
while great drops of perspiration rolled 
down his face. 

The continued silence in tlie room first 
almost maddened him, and then nearly 
paralyzed him with fear, — fear of he knew 
not what. 

“By heaven, I will enter!” he exclaimed; 
and placing his foot against the lower part 
of the door, tlie look gave way, and he stood 
within his wife’s room. 

No sooner liad he effected an entrance 
than he saw the reason of her silence. 
She lay prone upon the bed, unconscious of 
anything that miglitbe passing around her. 
Her long black hair was unbound, and fell 
over the pillow, while her right arm was 
thrown over her head, halt concealing the 
pallid brow. Waldo was instantly kneeling 
at her side, wildly calling her name; but 
his tones fell on deaf ears. He snatched 
her up against his breast, beseecliing in 
piteous accents that she would awake, liim- 
self utterly incapable of thinking wliat 
course was best to pursue. His senses 
returned to him presently, though, and he 
saw that this was no ordinary fainting fit. 
He laid her gently back on the pillows, and 
rose to his feet. He knew not wliat to do. 
The only persons about the place, save the 
strange woman, whose very existence he 
had long forgotten, were an ignorant servant- 
girl and a man-of-all-work. A pliysician 
could not be found under a five-mile ride, 
and who but himself could he dare trust to 
go for one on such a terrible night? The 
hired man miglit miss the way in the snow¬ 
drifts, or the doctor might make an excuse, 
and fail to come. He threw up his hands, 
as if imploring aid from above. 

“O God, my God! what shall I dol” he 
groaned aloud. 

A sudden thought striking him he took a 
flask of brandy from tlie closet, and forced 
some into her mouth, and then bathed lier 
temples and her wrists with it. At last, a 
faint sigh struggled across her lips, and she 
opened her eyes. She smiled upon him 


with all her wonted sweetness as be folded 
her close against his breast. 

“My lovel my level” murmured he 
brokenly, “ you will not again express or 
feel a doubt of me, will you?” 

The head that rested against his bosom 
was slowly raised, and her eyes sought hit 
with a gaze that darkened, and darkened 
with such unendurable agony that Waldo 
shrank back from her again as he might 
have done, had she struck him, while there 
swept over him the thought tliat with the 
cessation of consciousness there had been a 
season of forgetfulness,— that the smile 
was one she would have given him before 
this liorrible thing had overtaken him, but 
never after having believed him a bigamist. 
He rose from his kneeling posture by the 
bed, gently but not coldly putting her hands 
out of his. He stood slightly bending over 
her, but not touching her, liis face express¬ 
ing such heart-rending sorrow that the 
wife who could no longer trust him dared 
not to look at iiim. 

“ My wife,” said he slowly and with diffi¬ 
culty, 1 want to tell you that if you per¬ 
sist in this heartless cruelty toward me, I 
shall be in the mad-house before another 
week.” 

Margaret 'ay with her hand over her eyes, 
hut she made a movement as if she waited 
to hear more. 

“ I will sift this matter to the bottom, if 
you will hut once look into my eyes, and 
say ‘Waldo, I trust you.’ But, in the 
name of God, liow is my reason to hold out 
when you actually believe me capable of 
such a crime as this? 1 tell you solemnly, 
Margaret, I cannot bear it. I am only hu¬ 
man. I can bear what liumanity can bear,* 
nothing more; and 1 tell you, with God be¬ 
tween us, that this will kill me!” 

Margaret, as if inspired with strength 
from above, rose from the couch, and walked 
toward tlie fire. She leaned her head against 
the mantel, and with the flames throwing a 
weird light over her ghostly face, gazed si¬ 
lently into tiie glowing embers. What was 
passing through her God alone knew. I 
think she scarce comprehended herself, all 
of her own thoughts; but they seemed to 
shape themselves into something like this: 
So long as her husband denied tiie charge, 
so long as he entreated her not to credit it, 
and vowed solemnly to place the positive 
proof of* his innocence before her, was it 
just to obstinately condemn him before he 
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had had an opportnnily to thoroughly dis; 
prove the woman’s statement? She turned 
toward him, something of this in her face. 
He was standing precisely where she had 
left him, nor did he now move a step nearer 
to her. With a strange, divine pity in her 
eyes, she held out her hands to him. 

“Waldo, I trust you!” she said faintly. 

He sprang to her side, he caught her in 
his arms, and held her tight against his 
heaving breast, as though not even death 
itself should ever tear her from him. He 
bent over her, and kissed her with his trem¬ 
bling lips, while his tears rained down over 
her face and hair. It is said that a man 
cannot bear to see a woman weep, but he 
can look upon it with calmness compared 
witti the tumult of emotion with which a 
woman beholds a man weep, especially if 
that man is her husband. She put her 
arms around his neck, a moan breaking 
over her lips. 

“0 Waldo!” she cried, “forgive me for 
causing you such suffering. It kills me to 
see you shedding tears. I know there is 
some satisfactory explanation of this strange 
affair. The resemblance that struck me so 
may be —no doubt is — purely acciden- 
tal.” 

Her words soothed him. He sat down in 
an easy-chair, and drew her down to his 
knee. 

“Now I am myself, Margaret,” he said, 
with grave tenderness. “Now I can think 
clearly. That cruel pain is quite gone from 
my heart, darling. 1 am happy so long as 
you love and trust me, and no longer. I do 
not believe the rest^mblance to be acciden¬ 
tal. I have never talked much with you 
concerning my family, for I really know lit¬ 
tle or nothing of them, except that I have 
an uncle in New York who I am now cer¬ 
tain has a sen named Waldo, The reason 
that I know so little of my relatives is that 
there was a family quarrel before 1 was 
born, about which I know very little, ex¬ 
cept that it was a fatal one, and forever sep¬ 
arated the only two brothers of the Sands 
name. I am now convinced that this cousin 
of mine is the father of that child, for the 
blood of the Sandses must, assuredly, be in 
its veins.” 

“But liow are you to find out, Waldo, 
and meantime what will he done with the 
woman?” 

“I know not what is to be done with her, 
unless I send her to the village tavern until 


1 return, for I shall start tomorrow morn¬ 
ing for New-Tork City, in search of my 
cousin, Waldo Sands.” 

“O Waldo! you must not think of going 
in this weather. Let the woman stay here 
a few days. Tou cannot go,” 

“Margaret, it is useless to say that. I 
will not wait here inactive until this scan¬ 
dal is spread over five counties. But, my 
darling, I will return to you just as soon as 
it is possible for me to find that which I go 
to seek.” 

Waldo Sands kept his word. He took his 
departure early the next morning, before 
the household was astir, leaving the matter 
of where the woman should await his re¬ 
turn to be settled at his wife’s discretion. 
Margaret had not the heart to turn her with 
her child out In the snow-drifts, so she gave 
her a comfortable room, and had her meals 
taken to her, telling her to content lierself 
for a few days, that everything would bo 
arranged saiisfactorily. The poor creature 
made no objection, and Margaret felt her 
conscience at rest, as well as a certain relief 
that she should not have to face hei.even 
at table. 

Waldo had much less diflSculty in ascer¬ 
taining the residence of his cousin than he 
had anticipated. Having learned this, he 
made a few judicious inquiries, and found 
that he was a married man, that he was 
wealthy and influential, and a deacon in 
the church. He was considerably surprised 
at Ibis intelligence, as he had already dis¬ 
posed of him in his own mind as a dissi¬ 
pated rake who would not scruple to betray 
innocence. He walked up the marble steps 
to the door of his cousin’.s fine mansion, 
and with a trembling hand rang the bell. 
He presented Ifis card to the footman, who 
with a great deal of ceremony ushered him 
into the drawing-room. 

Waldo had scarcely time to seat himself 
when a man’s liasty tread sounded in the 
hall, and his cousin entered with his eyes 
fixed in amazement on the card wliich he 
lield in his hand, and wearing a very puz¬ 
zled expression of countenance. The two 
Waldos stood looking blankly at each other 
for a moment. Of course, the one wlmm I 
shall now call Mr. Sands knew what was 
due to a stranger who had called at his 
house; but that which had startled him so 
was not merely that the name on the card 
was his own,—it was the strange resem¬ 
blance of this man to himself. At iengtbi 
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he stepped toward 'Waldo, and, bowing 
courteously, said, — 

“Pardon me, 1 have the honor b£ meet¬ 
ing " — then paused with an inquiring look, 
as though he would have added, “ whom?” 

“Tour cousin, Waldo Sands,” supplied 
Waldo politely. 

There was a strange, unpleasant glitter 
came into the man’s eyes, as he glanced 
first at Waldo, then at the card. 

“ Sly cousin ?” he articulated, coldly ele¬ 
vating his eyebrows, but still looking down. 

“ At an y rate,’ ’amendedWaldo,“anothcr 
Waldo Sands.” 

“ So it seems,” was the unsatisfactory re¬ 
sponse. 

A faint tinge of color came into Waldo’s 
face. 

“ You have, then, even heard less of me 
than I of you?” he said interrogatively. 

“ I know not what you may have heard 
of me. sir, hut I certainly never heard of 
you before.” 

“That you see roe now, is no fault of 
mine. The occasion which brings me here 
does not arise from the fact tliat we are 
cousins, but from the singular coincidence 
that we resemble each other, and bear the 
same name.” 

“Resemble each other, and bear the same 
name,’* repeated the man slowly, raising 
his eyes to Waldo’s with a quick, inquiring, 
but unsteady gaze. 

Waldo, being at a loss how to proceed, 
remained silent, vainly endeavoring to 
gatlier something from the expression of 
his cousin’s face. Mr. Sands presently laid 
the card on the table, and said with a 
smile,— 

“There is either some relationship be¬ 
tween us, or nature has played a singular 
freak. You h.ad. no doubt, some oltjeci in 
seeking this interview. Pray be seated, 
and we will proceed at once to business.” 

And he waved him to a chair with the air 
of a polished gentleman. 

Waldo seated himself, bowing slightly, 
in .acknowledgment of his host's condescen¬ 
sion. Then, glancing half-nervously at the 
door which stood slightly ajar, he said,— 

“ Is there danger that we shall be inter¬ 
rupted?” 

Mr. Sands looked at him with unfeigned 
astonishment depicted on every feature. 

“Assuredly not,” he said, and, rising, 
closed the door carefully. Returning, he 
seated himself in close proximity to Waldo, 


vainly endeavoring to conceal a painful ua. 
easiness of manner. His face expressed 
nothing that Waldo could possibly construe 
into a fear that any revelation was about to 
be made that might closely touch his honor. 
The two men remained some moments si¬ 
lent. Mr. Sands, however, presently glanced 
at his watch, as if to intimate that time was 
flying. Waldo knew that nothing whatever 
was to be gained by trying to evade the 
question, or by approaching it in a round¬ 
about way. So he took from his pockets 
copy of the marriage certificate, which he 
had written off from memory, and handed 
it to the man, who, although he was in very 
truth his cousin, and was convinced of the 
fact, yet could scarcely bring himself to 
frankly admit it. He read it through care¬ 
fully, then rose, and without looking at 
Waldo went to the door, and turned the 
key in the lock. Tiien with his eyes cast 
on the carpet and his hands behind him, in 
one of which he still held the paper, he 
slowly paced the floor, to all appearances 
oblivious of another's presence in the room. 
His face did not wear the expression of a 
man bowed down with a fear that some 
crime of whiclt he had been guilty had been 
found out, but that of a man suddenly over¬ 
taken with an awful retribution. Tiiat he 
stood back witliin the portals of the past 
was evident, though what was in ids mind 
it was, of course, impossible for Waldo to 
divine. After some moments, he came and 
sat down by Waldo, and turned ins face, 
looking ten years older, full upon him. 

“This,” he s.aid, holding up the certiS- 
cate in a hand which trembled perceptibly, 
“this, I presume, is not the original?” 

“Oil, no,” replied Waldo hastily, at the 
same time reacliing out his hand for it, as 
if he feared he might destroy it. 

A half-smile in which lurked contempt 
touched the man’s lips. 

“ I have no intention of burning it,” he 
said. “ If it were tne original, I should 
not think of tliat.” 

“Certainly not,” said Waldo coldly. 
“ But,” added he impatiently, “ liave you 
nothing- to say? Can you throw no light 
on this subject?'’ 

As Waldo had done before him, Mr. Sands 
now glanced uneasily toward the door, as if 
he fancied some one might have an ear at 
tlie key-liolo. Then, sinking his voice to a 
whisper, he said, — 

“ The woman is not my wife,” 
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Waldo was prepared for this declaration. 

“If not your wife, what is she?” de¬ 
manded he, rising, and confronting him 
with threatening aspect. 

‘•Calm yourself,” returned Mr. Sands, 
authoritatively waving him to a seat. 
••There is no occasion for you to be agitat¬ 
ed I have no desire to make an innocent 
man suffer in njy stead, nor have I the 
slichiest inclination to outrage my con¬ 
science any further. Tet I tell you can¬ 
didly the woman is not and never was my 
wife.” 

“I repeat, then, what is she?” 

A burning red mounted to Mr. Sands’s 
face. 

‘•Only a poor deluded creature.” 

“Deluded by whom?” 

“Can you ask?” 

“By you?” 

“Byrne.” 

A look of indesciibable loathing settled 
over Waldo’s face, and he shrank farther 
from him. 

“ I understand that look,” said Mr. Sands. 
“But I ask, is it not better to confess than 
to deny it. and possibly make you suffer in 
ray place?” 

“I appreciate your magnanimity,” said 
Waldo with politeness. “But will you ex¬ 
plain wliat this marriage certificate means?” 

His cousin hesitated, as if undecided 
whether to say more, or to maintain silence 
upon the subject. 

“I have seen the day,” he begaiii after a 
while, “ when every torture of the Inquisi¬ 
tion might have been applied to me in. vain 
to make me open my mouth in regard to 
this matter. But I see things differently 
now. I see hv your face that something, 
possibly your honor, is at stake. Now I 
first desire you to tell me all you know about 
it, and how you came by that certificate. 
Is it, as I mpre than suspect, a case of ‘mis¬ 
taken identity,’ as the police reports have 
it?” 

Waldo, of course, without any hesitation, 
placed the facts which he possessed before 
his cousin. Again that burning blush 
stained Mr. Sands’s face for a moment. 
He bowed his head down on bis open 
palms, and a groan escaped him. 

“Accursed folly of an accursed time,” he 
>aid, raising his bead presently. “ It would 
be Worse than diabolical,” he went on, “to 
tnakc you, by my silence, bear the penalty 
which I alone'deserve; for the likeness be¬ 


tween us being so striking, it could not be 
proven against me any more than you, and 
the probability is that I could very comfor¬ 
tably shift the whole thing upon your shoul¬ 
ders. My position in society is such,— 
however, I will not speak of that now. The 
woman, as 1 told you, is no wife of mine, 
or any one else’s, 1 presume. I met her in 
New Hampshire. It was at a time of my 
life when 1 am certain that the Devil had 
the exclusive control of all my actions. I 
feared not God, much less regarded man. 
I was with a set of wild companions, — al¬ 
most outlaws, the whole gang of us. I 
blush to think of ft. I met this girl, Hono- 
ria Vandyke. She was innocent and igno¬ 
rant, a servant-girl. Her virtue, however, 
was altogetiier untarnished. I mado love 
to her in the most precise and proper man¬ 
ner imaginable. 1 gained her consent to 
marry me. I arranged it with the boys 
that one of them should disguise himself as 
a clergyman, that he was to take two of the 
others with him for witnesses, and meet me 
in an out-of-the-way spot in the country, 
and perform the ceremony iiy moonlight. 
But, to ray chagrin, Honoria insisted on 
having a marriage certificate. This was ac¬ 
cordingly written out by me, and signed by 
the three others. I lived with her a week 
or so, and then deserted her, as X had all 
the time intended doing; and I have never 
heard of her since, until you placed tins pa¬ 
per in my hand.” 

No one beholding this man could doubt 
that the confession bad cost him the deep¬ 
est pain and humiliation; and with the just 
contempt with which Waldo regarded him 
there was mingled a sort of lialf pity. 

“Ann now,” resumed Mr. Sands, “what 
must I, what can I, do?” 

“Use your own judgment,” was the re- 
ply. 

“Will you promise me that you will keep 
this shameful story from my wife’s ears?” 

“I soJewnly promise.” 

“Then I must see the woman. She 
would never believe that there were two 
men so much alike. She would put you to 
great trouble, no doubt.” 

“You speak truly. But how will you 
see her?” 

“I will go back to your home with you.” 

“Will you!” exclaimed Waldo, his face 
flushing with gratitude. 

“Nothing else will do. 1 will engage to 
make her and her child comfortable for life 
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hy settling an annuity upon them. All this 
can be done only by an interview with her.** 

*'The train leaves in half an hour. Can 
you be ready by that time?” 

will meet you at the depot,” he re¬ 
turned, waving Waldo an impressive adieu 
with his band. 

Mr. Sands kept bis word, fully deter¬ 
mined, it appeared, to atone, in some de¬ 
gree, for his past atrocious wrong doing. 
The surprise of Margaret upon seeing lier 
husband accompanied by another person so 
singularly like him in form and feature was 
perfectly boundless. Waldo, in compliance 
with a previous request, had him shown im¬ 
mediately into the strange woman’s pres¬ 
ence. What passed between the two must 
forever remain as a sealed book. The in¬ 
terview was an hour long, and at its expira¬ 
tion Mr. Sands took bis departure, without 
once alluding to the relationship existing 


between himself and Waldo, or expressing 
the slightest hope that they should ever 
meet again. 

On the evening of the same day the wo. 
roan also went away, they did not ask lier 
whither; though they hospitably pressed 
her to remain for a few days, until the 
weather should change, but she refused a))- 
solutely. That night, standing in the cheer¬ 
ful dining-room, witli his arm around his 
wife’s waist, Waldo looked down at her, 
and smilingly whispered,-— 

“ My darling, tell me if you are glad you 
trusted me?” 

She put her arms about his neck, and 
fervently kissing him, said,— 

‘‘Forgive me, I pray you, for doubting 
you even for a momentl” 

He gathered her to his breast, and bent 
his cheek down to hers; and that was all 
his answer. 
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THE SISTERS. 

BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. . 


Miss Kenneth,” said Mrs. Hawley, I 
have thousht of a nice story to tell you.” 

“Oh, 1 am delighted I” cried I. 

Mrs. Hawley had come into my room to 
spend the evening. I had given her my 
rockiiig'Chair and my pet hassock, and ever 
since her installment in the place of honor 
I bad watched the rapidity and capability 
with which she hemmed towels. She had 
been with me little more than an hour, yet 
she had a whole pile finished, and laid on 
the bureau. 

“ It *6 about Mr. Olivan,” she continued. 
“He was just the handsomest man I ever 
set niy eyes on. When he applied to me for 
board, 1 had no idea that 1 had anything 
which would suit him, he had such a grand 
air, — as if he were used to living in palaces, 
for anything I knew, —yet not a blusterer a 
bit of fuss about him. That w'as just it. 
It’s these quiet people who are somebody. 
Those w'ho make a great flourish of trum¬ 
pets are commonly people good for nothing 
but to blow their ow’n horns. Mr. Olivan 
was one of the gentry, as we used to say at 
home, in Halifax. He looked at the rooms 
1 had empty, and I thought of course that 
he M say, very politely, that they would n’t 
suit, and walk off, w*hen he said, bland and 
pleasant, — 

“ ‘ The front chamber would do very well, 
if I could also have the adjourning bed¬ 
room; and that is occupied, you say?’ 

“ ‘ Well,’ said I, considering, * the room 
is occupied now, but perhaps I could make 
some change to accommodate a boarder who 
would be permanent.’ 

“ * 1 think I might be permanent,’ said he, 
smiling. 

“So I went right into Mr. Egerton’s room. 


and asked him if he would have any objeo 
tion to taking the room over the one he bad, 
at a dollar less a week. He said * No;’ and, 
very soon after, I found that he was very 
glad of the diminished expense. 

“So Mr. Olivan came. The day before,a 
man came with the furniture, and put down 
the carpet, — for Mr. Olivan furnished the 
room himself, — and it was the most beauti¬ 
ful carpet I ever saw in iny life. It was vel¬ 
vety, and looked just like a June field full of 
violets and roses. Then there were silk so¬ 
fas, and velvety lounging-chairs, and table 
carved in all kinds of graceful ways, and pic¬ 
tures, and great boxes of books and knick- 
Hacks. 1 declare I after he got his room all 
fixed, it was always a great treat for me to 
go in there. He had some splendid pictures, 
and before the grate was a fire-screen painted 
just like a picture on the wall. He said 
Clarkson Stanfield painted it; but I did n’t 
care anything about wiio painted it, though 
it did my eyes good to look at it. Then 
there were vases, and statuettes, and all 
kinds of curious things that I never saw the 
like of before. And books—-mydear, the 
books that man had!—a great book-case full, 
and then the shelves of the closet piled with 
them, and boxes of them never unpacked. 

“Well, he used to read and smoke, and go 
down the harbor evenings, and play beauti¬ 
fully on the flageolet; and 1 don’t know that 
he did anything else. I soon heard that he 
was very rich, and he acted as though he 
was, giving away his money to the servants, 
and to organ-grinders (though he gave it to 
them logo away from under his windows), 
just as though money was as free as water. 

“ He was handsome, I said. I knew there 
would be a great pulling of caps among the 
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girls. Miss Cbamplin was the first to present 
lierself to his notice. She used to wear pink, 
after be said, one day, at the table, that he 
liked the color. She flamed out immediate* 
ly in pink wrappers, and in pink muslins, 
and her bonnets were pink, — bright rose- 
red and pink. I used to think that she’d 
set the house a fire. 

** But Mr. Olivan’s heart stood the siege 
pretty well. He used to chat with her, and 
give her fiowers, but I could see that he 
did n’t care a straw for her. 

“ She’d boarded with me for over a year, 
and ever since she’d been here she’d been 
Eayiiig that her sister was coming down from 
up country, where she was staying with her 
aunt. Right in the heart of that summer 
she came. 

“Miss Cbamplin was a school-teacher, 
and had a good salary, and I say to this day 
that she was a selfisli and cruel girl to let 
her little sister work as she did. That 
Agnes Cbamplin was the slenderest bit of a 
thing you ever saw in your life, and her 
wearing black made her look smaller. She 
wasn’t a bit pretty to look at, though her 
sister was really handsome; but then she 
bafl pretty ways, and a low, pretty voice.* 
Slie was lovely, somehow; and 1 used to tell 
her tliai she seemed to need a mother to take 
care of her, and that, when she wanted any¬ 
thing, I wanted her to come and tell me. 

“ It’s a fact that her sister was not good to 
her. 1 don’t know why, for there were on¬ 
ly these two: their father and mother were 
dead. But Miss Champlin never showed 
the least love for Aggie. Agnes had an em¬ 
broidering machine, and used to work from 
morning till night for her living, and 1 don’t 
think that her sister ever put herself out in 
the least to make things ligliter and pleasant¬ 
er for her. Miss Champlin bad her vaca¬ 
tion in August, and went to the White 
Mountains; but Aggie staid at work, and 
never went any where, or saw anything, or 
seemed to take any comfort of her young life, 
till matters came to a crisis. 

‘‘She’d been getting thinner and paler for 
a long time. She’d worked very hard, and 
then she wa’n’t naturally strong, and besides 
1 think she had a heavy heart to wear upon 
her. She was as affectionate as a child, but 
there did n’t seem to be a soul to be kind to 
her, or care a straw about her. I know she 
cried herself to sleep night after night. 

‘‘Well, one night some of the boarders 
were in Mr. OUvan’s room,--they often 


were,—'and Miss Champlin was amongst 
them. They had been singing, Miss Cham¬ 
plin playing on her guitar, and Mr. Olivan 
making the sweetest music I ever heard on 
his flageolet. By and by they got to play¬ 
ing plays, just like a set of children, and 
they called me up to judge of the forfeits. 

“ They got into great glee. By and by, 
just to see bow she would take it, 1 judged 
Miss Cbamplin to kiss Mr. Olivan. She was 
looking her best. She wore a dress of pink 
merino, with a little black velvet sacque over 
it, and pink ribbons among her black curls. 
She turned round to him as saucy as could 
be, and put up her face (looking as handsome 
as a picture,—I will say that for her), when 
Mr. Olivan, who was just going to put his 
arms round her, stopped, with his eyes turn¬ 
ed toward the door. I looked, and there 
was Aggie. 1 had n’t more than time to see 
who it was, before she slipped down to the 
floor in a deadly faint, just as she began to 
ascend the stairs. 

“ Mr. Olivan made two steps to her, and 
caught her up in his arms as if she had been 
a baby. He brought her in, and laid her on 
the lounge. Everybody was scared, for she 
looked more as if she was dead than if she 
had fainted. Somebody unfastened her 
clothes, and threw a shawl over her, and 1 
bathed her face, and chafed her hands; but 
still she lay as though she was dead. By 
and by some one said, — 

“ ‘Don’t you want to send for a doctor 
for your sister, Miss Champlin?’' 

“Xo,’ said she. ‘She has fainted like 
this before. She will soon come to,’ 

“With that, Mr. Olivan turnfd around, 
surprised. 

“ ‘ Is she your sister?’ said be, for he had 
always beard her called Miss Aggie. 

“ ‘ Yes,’ said Miss Cbamplin. 

“ ‘Tour own sister?’ 

“ ‘Yes,’ she answered, 

“ I saw him look from one to the other as 
if he were astonished. 

“ And I did not wonder. For here was 
Miss Helen Champlin, looking like a very 
queen, all beauty and smiles, and handsome¬ 
ly dressed; and there was that little thing, 
looking so poor and pale and broken that it 
seemed marvelous how they could be re¬ 
lated. 

“ Mr. Olivan seemed to know, instantly, 
that there was something wrong. Of course 
the play was ail broken up; and, when Aggie 
came to, she was taken up-stairs. When I 
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looked into his room again to say that she 
was much better, and was doing very well, 
he was walking the floor in a brown study, 

“<Mrs. Hawley,' said he, ‘what makes 
such a difference between those girls if they 
are sisters?’ 

“ * Why,’ said I. ‘ because each lives ac¬ 
cording to their means and advantages. 
Miss Helen seems to be the fortunate one, 
and Aggie lias to put up with her lot. Sue 
embrcdders for a living; the other one teach¬ 
es school,’ 

“‘But, if they are sisters,’ he began, 
then Slopped. ‘That little one,’ said he, 

‘ looks — forlorn.’ 

‘•‘And why should she look any other 
way?’ said I. ‘ She has n't any accomplish¬ 
ments or confidence to make people admire 
her; she’s poor, and it lakes all her time and 
attention to earn iier living.’ 

“ ‘ But she’s so young,’ said he. Then, 
seeming to be conscious, suddenly, how sad 
the case was, he rumpled his hair all over 
bis head, in a perplexed way. ‘Has u’t 
she any friends?’ asked be. 

“ ‘ No,’ said I. ‘ I don’t think she has.’ 

“ ‘ Is n't her sis'er kind to her?’ 

“ ‘ No,’ said I flatly. ‘ She is n’t what t 
call kind. She might make her sisters life 
a great deal easier if she had a mind to. If 
she’d only take some of the money she uses 
to buy pink ribbons for herself, and give her 
sister a little recreation, and if she’d just 
show a little human feeling for the poor 
child’s weakness and weariness, she ’u be 
much more credit to herself,’ 

“ ‘ I never thought Miss Charapliu un¬ 
kind,’ said he. 

“ ‘ I suppose not,’ said I. 

“ ‘ We all have faults, Mrs. Hawley,’ said 
he; ‘ perhaps Miss Champlin is thoughtless.’ 

“ ‘ Perhaps she is,’ said I. ‘ Good-night.’ 

“And J went out and shut the door, 

“But I thought there was a little change 
in his manner toward Miss Champlin after 
that. He was n’t quite so free. But she 
still dressed for him, and claimed his atten¬ 
tion at every opportunity; and he still chat¬ 
ted with her in a gay way. But he took 
more notice of Aggie than he had done; 
though, to be sure, he did n’t get on very 
well with her, she was so dreadfully shy. 
I used to wish she would be a Uttle more so¬ 
ciable with hiWf for he had had a kind feel¬ 
ing for her ever since the evening she fainted. 
But it seemed.as if he awed her, or some¬ 
thing, for she was as shy as a bird of him. 


“Well, cold weather came on. One day 
Mr. Oiivan heard a conversation in the hall 
which settled matters, and brought the story 
to an end. 

“ One forenoon the girls were dressing to 
go out. It was the coldest day we had hail, 
and as I went througli the hall I told them 
to wrap up as warmly as ihey could or they 
would freeze. When I got i o the head of the 
stairs I thougiit I would go back and offer 
Aggie rny fur^, for her cioihes did n’t seem 
half warm enough to face such a wind with. 
Just then I heard Aggie say, — 

“ ‘ Helen, can’t you let me fake your son- 
tag? I shall be so cold!’ 

“ ‘No,’ said Helen: ‘ I want it myself,’ 

“ ‘But your cloak is thicker than mine, 
and you have furs. Besides, you have on 
warm under-flannels, Helen, and I have n’t 
any. I should think you might spare the 
sontag.’ 

•“Well, I sha’n’t. If you were only 
smart, you might earn clothes enough for 
yourself. But if I get OUvan, Ag, you may 
have my sontag and furs too. and he shall 
gel me a set of sables like Lou Chester’s.’ 

“ ‘ O HelenI how can you speak so?—of 
getting him? said Aggie, as if she were dis¬ 
tressed. But Helen laughed. 

“ ‘ You just see me do it!’ said she. 

“Just then Mr. Olivau came out of the 
parlor, and walked light by them without 
speaking. He must have heard every word 
they had said. I know Helen Champlin 
thought so, for she turned white aa a sheet, 

“ It was plain enough that he had by what 
happened the next day. He just asked Ag* 
gie Champlin to marry him. He told me 
that he had done so, and that she had prom¬ 
ised to be his wife, and that they were to be 
married in a few weeks, and would still 
board with me. 

“So it was. When Helen knew it, she 
made the best of it. She had got Mr. Oli* 
van in the family, as they said of Fanchon 
in the play, and perhaps she was satisfied; 
but I think in my heart that she hated her 
sister and Mr. Oiivan too. About a year 
afterward she married a merchant aaroed 
Dalton, and went to Chicago. But I have 
heard since that she had half-ruined him by 
her extravagance. 

“The Olivans staid with me two years; 
then Aggie’s baby was born, and, as she 
was u’t very strong, they went traveling for 
her health. I hope I shall se** them again 
some time, for I got much attached to them.’’ 
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THE SKELETON IN THE CLOSET. 

BT BELJjB STUABT. 


I had barely time to reach the depot, pro¬ 
cure my ticket, and step aboard the train 
bound East; and while 1 am comfortably 
ensconced on the luxurious cushions of a 
palace car, my feet elevated to an agreeable, 
though decorous afcicude, I wiU briefly re¬ 
count who 1 am, whence I have come, and 
wiiitber 1 am bound. My name, then, is 
Fred BisseDt at your service, not M. D,, 
LL. D., or D. D., hut simply Fred Bisseil, 
unvarnis'ned and unadorned, and I was 
nine and thirty, the first day of October, but 
lately past; I have just arrived, some five 
or six liours since, on the good steamer 
“ Villc du Havre, from Liverpool, at which 
place 1 have been sojourning for a consider¬ 
able number of years; and 1 am on my way 

to No. 80 R-Street, Boston, to clasp 

once again the hands of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bradley, certain old friends of mine, upon 
whose faces I liave nut looked, and from 
whom 1 have not lieard, for twenty long 
years. So much for myself; now a word 
concerning these friends, 

George Bradley is as fine, generous- 
hearted, noble* a fellow as ever drew the 
breath of life* He and I were born — when 
we were quite small, as some one has re¬ 
marked—into houses whose gaixfens were 
separated simply i»y an evergreen hedge; 
and were close, fast friends from the lime 
we first began co toddle^ up through ail the 
stages of block-building, kite-flying, coast¬ 
ing, and school-life friends, with a friend¬ 
ship which has never known diminution, 
nor shadow of change, no, not even when 
put to the severest of all tests, rivalry in the 
heart’s deepest affections. 

I was nineteen when I first met Krs. 
Bradley, at that time Hdeii Margrave. 
It was the summei succeeding the termina¬ 
tion of my coKcge career, and I was at home 
for a few months prior to entering upon the 
serious concerns of life. She was visiting 
in George Bradley's KoinOf and — well, I 
came, 1 saw. I loved. As had always been 
uiy custom in matters of deep interest to 
myseif. I lost no time in unburdening ray 
heart, in confessing my all-absorbiug pas¬ 
sion to my faithful George; and he, when I 


bad ceased speaking, grasped my hands in t 
vice-like clasp, and exclaimed in husky 
tones.— 

“ We are in the same boat, Fred; Heaven 
helpusi but each must just do the best he 
can for himseH; and whichever one fails 
must wish the other God speed, and bear 
bis loss as bravely as be can.” 

Well, I had the first interview with the 
dear girl, pressed my suit earnestly, pas¬ 
sionately, and — failed; and the next morn¬ 
ing, at a very early hour, I took my depart¬ 
ure for New Torfc, where, in a few days, I 
received a long, closely wriiien sheet, from 
George, expressive of great sympailiy and 
compassw/i for my bitter disappointment^ 
and announcing his own triumphant suc¬ 
cess. 1 did not attend their marriage; 1 
could not. But 1 sent them the very hand¬ 
somest gift which persistent search and a 
full purse could procure, together with my 
cordial, heartfelt well-wishes; and the very 
day of the wedding set sail for England, 
whence X have but just now returned. 

With eager, healing heart, 1 drove to No. 

3 Q ft-Street, Boston, and was ushered 

Into a wide, spacious ball, on one side of 
which extended an elegant parlor, rich in 
Was and furnishings, in rare, exquhlie 
works of art, in costly articles of virtu; and 
on the other, a smallerapartment,furiu6hed 
in crimson and brown. A warm, bright 
room was this last, with tall mahogany 
book-cases lining the wails on either side, 
with a large bow window, filled with rare 
bot-bouse plants, at one end, and a cheerful, 
crackling grate fire at the other; and with 
co^y easy chairs, ottomans, and sofas scat¬ 
tered about in profusion everywhere. At a 
table in the centre of the apartment was 
seated a handsome young lady, readingi 
whe/n, as she raised her eyes, attracted by 
the bustle of my entrance, t recoguited as 
Helen Margrave Bradley, my lost love, 
the woman for whose sake I had remained 
all these years solitary and alone, for I 
bad never married. I hastily advanced, bat 
in hand, and exclaimed in tremulous tones,— 

Mrs. Bradley, Heleu, don’t you 
me?” 
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The girl started to her feet, andlsgoised 
amazement pictured upon every feature of 
))er fine countenance, and made answer 
politely, — 

I think you are mistaken, sir; I am not 
Mri. but Hiss Bradley. Papa and mamma 
are out this evening, but if you will be seat¬ 
ed H'iii S 002 } return, I think;*’ and then, a 
ludden light fiosiiing into her eyes, slie con¬ 
tinued, cordially, before I could recover 
from my stupid blunder, — yes, stupid, for 
had I but glanced at my own face in the 
mirror I should have remembered that 
Helen could not have remained the same 
youthful personage whont I had loved and 
loslsolong ago, — “ Ah, I see how it is now; 
you are papa’s friend from Europe, He 
did not suppose you could reach us before 
tomorrow morning, else he would not imve 
gone out;” and in an iiicredibly short space 
of lime she had relieved me of my hat and 
overcoat; had Itad my trunks carried in 
from outside; had drawn an easy chair for 
roe before the fire, and had a cup of steam¬ 
ing coffee and some delicious cakes and bis¬ 
cuits served me tliere; and was seated at 
iny side, exercising her powers of entertain¬ 
ment with au ease and grace inherited di¬ 
rectly from her mother. She was wou- 
drously like her moiher, this girl of 
nineteen, and I mistake me much if I did 
not many limes during the evening note 
that similarity through eyes dewy with un¬ 
shed tears. 

presently the outer door was thrown 
open, admitting a gentleman and lady of 
somewhat elderly appearance. I started to 
my feet, irerabllng in every llmh, a strange 
mist before my eyes, a wild tlirobbingat my 
heart; and hasiening^forward, I fear pass¬ 
ing my old friend George hy unheeded in 
my eager haste, I grasped the lady’s bands 
with some unintelligible words of greeting. 
Can this be the Helen of my youth? I 
thought with wondering amazement, when 
the mist had partially cleared away, and I 
could distinguish objects more clearly. Is 
it possible that this stout, somewhat bowed 
form, tins brow thickly traced with lines of 
care, this hair white as the driven snow, — 
I was two years her senior, and had as yet 
not a gray hair amongst the black, —is it 
possible that these could have ever be¬ 
longed to the slender, brown-haired, merry 
girl of yore? It appeared incredible that 
such could be the case, and seemed more 
probable that yonder girl, with the bright 


smile, the sympathetic tear, were that 
blithe maiden, than the dignified, matronly 
woman before me. 

But I could not forever stand gazing in 
mute surprise at the lady of the house; 1 
must make some response to the eager, 
demonstrative welcome accorded me by her 
husband; and, turning to the latier, I heart¬ 
ily returned his offeciionate greeting, bold¬ 
ing him off at arm’s length to scan the 
well-remembered features, Ah! he, too. 
was changed, greatly changed. His hair 
and beard, once so glossy and black, were 
now thickly spriukled with silver threads; 
across his foreliead and about the corners 
of the mouth were drawn deep furrows, 
whilst his eyes had au anxious, troubled 
expression, as though ever on the alert for 
danger, ever brooding over some secret 
weight of care. What was it, 1 wondered, 
that hod 80 aged my friends? Something 
other tliaii tiie natural fliglit of the years, I 
was sure; i)Ut 1 deferred the solution of the 
knotty problem to some future time, whilst 
1 gave myself up to the fascinations and 
enjoyments of the hour. Tliey were thor¬ 
oughly, unfeignedly glad to see me, these 
friends, »there was no doubt about that,— 
and extended to me such enthusiastic, cor¬ 
dial welcome that 1 wondered much I could 
have remained away so long, wondered I 
bad not soouer claimed their hospitality. 
Long and earnestly wC conversed, going 
over the old days, talking of the old ac¬ 
quaintances, many of whom had passed to 
the shining shore since last we had met, put¬ 
ting eager questions, giving rapid answers; 
and when at a late hour we parted for the 
night, and 1 was shown to a comfortable as 
well as elegant apartment on the second 
fioor, I retired to tlie inviting couch but to 
toss from side to side in restless excitement, 
and at last to oink into fitful, troubled 
dreams, in which Helen .Margrave, Mrs. 
Bradley, and Jeunie Bradley, mingled and 
Intermingled, and merged one luto the 
other in inextricable confusion. 

Further iniercoursc, more extended com¬ 
munication with these people, but served to 
deepen my first impression tliat some heavy 
sorrow, some carking care was gnawing at 
the vitals of their hearts, was slowly suck¬ 
ing their life’s-blood away. It needed not 
the eye of affection to discover this either. 
It must have been patent to the most casual 
observer, 1 think; for ever upon tbeir coun¬ 
tenances there lurked the grim phantom 
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of care, keeping back all joy and brightness, 
bolding full sway with the sceptre of gloom. 
And if, percbatice, some unusiiul excite- 
nieiit or pleasure drove the gray shadow for 
a brief space away, some chance word, 
sound, or allusion invariably lured it back, 
accompanied by a start, a rush of the warm 
blood to the cheek, or a deep, long-drawn 
sigh. What could be the cause of all this 
evident distress and uneasiness of mind? I 
ruminated over and over again. Not, cer¬ 
tainly, business troubles, for repeated, care¬ 
ful inquiry had e'icited the facts that the 
counting house, in which George Bradley 
was a full partner, was carrying on a flour¬ 
ishing business, and did nut owe a dollar iii 
the world; furiiiennore, I had observed tiie 
lines on Bradley^s brow relax and smooth 
themselves out as we approaciied his office 
of mornings, and deepen, knit together 
again in proportion as we left that little six- 
by-eight apaitineiit in the rear, and drew 
near his home. Neither could it be some 
wish or desire of the heart unfuifllled, for 
they had everytiiing to make them happy 
and content; an elegant house, horses and 
carriages at their disposal, numerous kind, 
appreciative friends, and every comfort and 
luxury which wealth and refined taste 
could procure. And by all means it ap¬ 
peared to me it could not be domestic diffi¬ 
culties of any sort or description; Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradley were as devoted and loving as 
it is possible fur husband and wife to be, 
pure, abiding affection shining forth in 
every glance, expressing itself in each word 
and tone and deed; and their daughter was 
beautiful, accomplished, obedient to tlieir 
every wish, and, it was ea^y to perceive, the 
very darling of their hearts. What, theii, 
was it, this trouble? What the skeleton 
hand which liad swept thus early in life 
their youth from their grasp, ar.,1 was push¬ 
ing them on wit it relentless iiastc toward 
grave, anxious, premature old age? 

Several chance words dropped, one or two 
strange incidents occurring, during those 
first weeks of iny sojourn in this delightful 
home, appeared at first to throw some light 
upon, but afterwards, when sifted down, 
did not afford much, if any, clew to, tlie 
mystery after all. 1 will relate them. We 
had been speaking, on the evening of my 
arrival, of Jeanie, of her marked resem¬ 
blance to her mother, and so forth, and I 
nuiurally enough enquired if she were the 
only child. The parents flushed crimson, 


muttered some uiiintelligibie words, and 
seemed at a loss for an answer, when their 
daughter came to their relief with agny,— 

^*Papa and uiaininafind me as much ai 
they can well manage without any otlicr 
children,” and then adroitly changed the 
subject. 

Tiien the following day, as George and 1 
were lingering over our morning cigar, I 
casually remarked,— 

** I think I heard something of another 
child, Bradley; what became of it? Did it 
die?” 

1 could not see my companion's face, but 
I fancied his tone w’as slightly constrained 
as he evasively made answer: — 

“Ah, Fred, old boyl we are too often 
robbed of our darlings by that grim tnun- 
ster, death;” and he forthwith fell to mor¬ 
alizing upon the subject. 

A little later I asked Helen,—not from 
any desire to pry into family matters, to 
cause confusion or embarassment, please 
under<>taiid, — but merely because the sim¬ 
plest, minutest facts concerning this house¬ 
hold, were inexpressibly interesting to 
me. 1 asked ber if the child she lost was a 
girl. 

“The child I lost?” she repeated after 
me in evident embarras^Inent, and then 
quickly added as she cauglit her busbatuVs 
warning glance, “On, yes! she was a 
giri; we have never had any boys in our 
family.” 

Again, on one of those w'arm, bright, 
sunny days, which occasionally come in ibe 
fail to bless us with their sweet reminis¬ 
cences of summer, and which ever temp: to 
summer customs and pastimes, we were out 
in the yard at the back of the liouse, 
Jeanie and I and two young people from 
over the way, playing croquet. In the 
midst of the game my attention was at¬ 
tracted by the sliriil, piping whistle of an 
inrisihie mocking-bird. 

“ Why,” said I to Jeanie, who chanced 
to be standing by my side, I was not 
aware you had a mocking-bird; where do 
you keep it?” 

“All! Mr. Bissell,” replied the girl play¬ 
fully, “ you must not attribute all the 
noises in the block to our quiet, sedate 
domicile;” and off she bounded to take her 
place in the game. But all the same 1 lo¬ 
cated the singing somewhere in the upper* 
most story of George Bradley's mansion. 

And again we were seated one evening iu 
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the eoz; library before described; Helen 
rolling up tapers of blue and crimson for 
the mantel, Jeanie busily fasbiouing bright- 
colored worsteds into some species of fancy 
Mticle, I seated in an easy-chair dividing 
my time between watching Helen’s white 
dngers as they deftly twined the tissue pa¬ 
per, studying the contour of Jeanie’s 
face and well-developed head as she bent 
over the fascinating work, and giving an 
occasional nod or smile of assent to an inci¬ 
dent my host was relating, when, suddenly, 
upon the landing above we beard a subdued 
scuffl ng noise, as though some persons were 
engaging in a noiseless but desperate en¬ 
counter. Mr. and Mrs. Bradley started, 
turned pale, exchanged glances of terrified 
amazement, and Mrs. Bradley immediately 
arose and left the room, closing the door 
hehind lier, and very soon summoned her 
husband to join her. They did not return 
for upwards of an hour, and, when they did 
make their appearance, made no apology 
lor, or explanation of, their prolonged ab¬ 
sence. And ever after the door leading to 
the hall was kept closed of evenings. 

In the mean time six weeks had rolled by, 
— six blissful, happy weeks,—marked in 
their flight by parties, entertainments innu¬ 
merable, pleasant re-unions with iong- 
parted, well - nigh-forgotten friends, and, 
above all, by delightful evenings spent in 
ibe privacy of the home circle, talking over 
old days with Mr. and Mrs. Bradley, con¬ 
versing on the general topics of the day, or 
playing some interesting game with the 
pretty Jeanie. Tea, six weeks had passed 
since first I had set foot in George Bradley's 
borne, and I had no thought or idea of tak¬ 
ing my departure yet, either. My host and 
hostess were very urgent that I should re¬ 
main; I had severed my connection with 
the Liverpool firm, and had, as yet, entered 
into no other. 1 had not a relation in the 
world, or friend dearer than . George and 
Helen to claim ray attention, — and, withal, 
it was very pleasant to remain, — so why 
should 1 go? It was about this time that I 
was awakened one night by a terrific thiin- 
her-atorm, something of an unusual occur¬ 
rence at that season of the year; and while 
I was lying awake, listening to the low, re¬ 
verberating peals, I very distinctly heard a 
Healthy, shuffling step descending the stairs 
close by, succeeded by a hideous cry, which 
was neither the growl of an animal, the 
ihrill cry of a frightened bird, nor the low, 


cunning laugh of a human being, but was 
one and all of these combined, — a terrible, 
unearthly cry, and one which brought the 
perspiration out in beads upon my foreliead, 
and made the blood run cold in my veins. 
But ere I could start from my bed, and gain 
the door, I distinguished a strange voice 
speaking in low, earnest tones, followed by 
the soft tread of two pairs of feet up the 
stairs, and the careful closing of a d.ior 
upon the floor above. Too excited to sleep, 
I raked up the smouldering ashes upon the 
hearth, drew forward a lounging easy-chair, 
and lighted a fragrant cigar. But, although 
I sat there for some hours, my sense of 
hearing actively on the alert for the least 
sound or for a repetition of that dreadful, 
uncanny cry, I heard no more of the 
strange creature, were it man, woman, or 
beast. 

Well, the days flowed by joyously, de¬ 
lightfully, like a summer night's dream, 
bringing to me, on their peaceful wings, 
hope, joy, and a measure of happiness such 
as I had not experienced for years, and such 
as I had not expected ever to experience 
mure. I had learned in those days to re¬ 
gard Helen Bradley, seeing her as 1 did, 
thus surrounded by family ties and duties, 
with the calm eyes of friendship rather 
than those of mad passion. Hot that I bad 
ceased to care for her by any means. Had 
1 not loved her as a girl, I should have 
loved her for that which she was now, the 
purest, truest, womanllest of women. But 
I had assigned her a new corner of my 
heart, that which we are wont to devote to 
our tenderly remembered dead, whilst, in 
the place aforetime occupied by her, Jeanie, 
her daughter, now reigned supreme. 

Yes, I loved Jeanie Bradley; not madly, 
passionately, as I had loved her mother, but 
with an aSeclion as pure and deep, and 
somewhat more tangible and practical, I 
fancy; and one evening fortune favored me 
in that Mr. and Mrs. Bradley liad received 
an invitation to an entertainment from 
which their daughter and myself were ex¬ 
cluded, — the former owing to her youth, I 
from non-acquaintance with the parlies, — 
and we two were left alone. 1 determined 
within myself to improve to the full this 
favorable opoortunity, and, after some des¬ 
ultory conversation, somewhat incoherent 
and disjointed on my part, I plunged into a 
full, complete account of my early love, 
followed by an earnest avowal of devotion 
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to the gentle creature before me, and a pas¬ 
sionate entreaty that she would overlook 
the disparity in our ages, and become my 
wife. 

The girl, who had flushed crimson at the 
beginning of my eager speech, now lifted a 
face blanched to an ashy pallor, as she 
eagerly inquired,*— 

**Have you spoken of this to papa and 
mamma?** 

“No,” I cried, endeavoring to gain pos¬ 
session of the little hands convulsively 
clasped upon her lap; “bull will as soon 
as you grant me permission to do so.” 

“Then please, please don't!” she plead¬ 
ed, “for this that you wish can never be.” 

I sank upon my knees before her; yes, I, 
a man close upon forty, bowed the knee to 
this girl of nineteen, and implored her to 
reverse her dire decision, to at least tell me 
why she could not be mine; but she re¬ 
mained inexorable, and, having confessed 
her love, would confess nothing more. I 
started to my feet, a second time rejected, 
a second time bankrupt in hope and happi¬ 
ness, snatched her hand eagerly to my lips, 
and, with heavy, weary step, ascended to 
my room, and shut myself in with my dis¬ 
appointment and my sorrow. 

Up and down the apartment I paced, 
shedding bitter tears of anguish, uttering 
stifled groans of despair. Up and down, 
back and forth, until long after all sounds 
in the house had been hushed for the night, 
until Mr. and Mrs. Bradley had returned 
from the scene of revelry and repaired to 
their appartment just opposite mine, until 
the clattering teams had ceased their con¬ 
stant roar, and no sound was heard save the 
measured tramp, tramp, of the night-watch 
as he leisurely traversed his beat, or the 
hurrying foot^.teps of some belated traveler, 
until the cocks were crowing in tbe new 
day, — a day of sorrow and gloom to me, no 
doubt; and, utterly worn out, exhausted, 
I was about to throw myself upon the 
bed to obtain a few moments’ rest, when 
suddenly I again heard the frightful sound, 
unlike any other sound in the earth or un¬ 
der the earth, which once before bad so 
stortled me, and which now, even in the 
midst of my bitter grief, made me shudder 
and start with a strange tremor, — foMowed 
by eager, coaxing tones, and tbe hurrying 
of many feet along the passage. 

Quickly unclosing my door, I stepped out 
into the hall. 


There were Geoi^e, Heleti, Jeanle, and a 
strange woman; whom 1 bad hoi before 
seen; and tliere, crouched in a dorner, one 
band clutching a doll, tbe other a child’i 
picture-book, and ever and anon giving ut¬ 
terance to that peculiar, appalling cry before 
described, was a young girl of, I should 
judge, some twenty or twenty-one years of 
age, of fine stature, handsome form, but 
with hands and arms unnaturally long and 
scrawny, terminated by thick, dark nails of 
an extreme length. Her face was a singu¬ 
lar combination of repulsive ugliness and 
tbe most attractive beauty. The low, re¬ 
treating forehead, upon which the hair 
grew almost down to the bushy eyebrows, 
was supplemented by a pair of eyes of most 
beautiful, soft brown, by a nose which 
might have served for a sculptor’s model, 
and by well-rounded, downy cheeks, whose 
soft flush rivaled the delicate bloom of the 
peach; whilst the chin, retreating like tbe 
forehead, was surmounted by a mouth huge 
and wide, from which the under jatf 
dropped lo ^sely away, disclosing great, long 
teeth, similar to those of an animal. 

1 stood staring in stupefied amazement at 
this wonderful creature; and when, with the 
nimbleness of a gazelle, she bounded away 
from Bradley’s grasp, touching me as she 
passed with her cold, clammy fingers, I 
started back in shuddering affright. 

With a cunning alertness, most surprising 
to behold, she foiled our utmost endeavors 
to secure her; and, now bounding up one 
flight of stairs, now skipping down another, 
now gliding through tiie long corridors, she 
led us a mad chase, and at last stood close 
upon tbe edge of a steep stairway which 
led to the kitchen below. 

Great Heavens I one false step would pre¬ 
cipitate her to the bottom I 

George cried out in excited tones, ~ 

“ Take care! Come away, quicki” 

Helen sank in terror to the floor, Jeanie 
uttered a piercing scream of horror, aud I 
sprang hastily forward, but too late to 
avoid the catastrophe. 

The girl had lost her balance, — bad fal¬ 
len, striking each step in tbe fearful de¬ 
scent, and was lying in a motionless heap at 
tbe bottom. 

How we all managed simultaneously to 
reach her side is a mystery, but there we all 
were at tbe self-same moment, bending 
over her prostrate body. She was entirely 
unconscious, though still breathing. George 
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raised her tenderly in his arms and bore her 
to her apartment above, whilst I went hur¬ 
riedly ill search of a physician. 

But. alihough everything was done for 
the poor girl that it was in the limits of 
liumau possibility to do, all was of no 
sTail; her neck was broken by the fall, and 
sbe lived but a few moments, passing away 
without a struggle. 

After a late breakfast, of which George 
and I partook alone, the ladies having gone 
lotake a iittie rest after the excitement of 
the last ft‘W liours, my host drew me into 
bis study, and, while pacing the floor with 
rapid strides, spoke as follows: — 

** You once asked me, Fred, immediately 
upon your arrival, if you remember, if our 
other child had died, and I gave you the 
impression that she did. But such was not 
the case, my friend. She was then alive 
and well; it was she whom you saw last 
night; it is she who is at this moment lying 
cold and silent iip-stairs. 

“ It was a bitter blow to my wife and I,** 
be continued after a slight pause, when 
we iound out that our eldest child, ourhi'st- 
bom, was not ail right, was, in short, an 
idiot of the incurable kind, with a most 
singular, repulsive appearance; and when 
at the age of three years she had grown no 
belter, but rather worse, we bent all our ef¬ 
forts toward the concealment of our shame. 
And lu this end we purciiased this house, 
fitted up a suite of room? upon the third 
floor with every comfort ami luxury, placed 
there the uiiforiUDatechild, closely guarded, 
kindly cared for by a faithful nurse and 
companion, had her death announced in 
the papers, even appointed a funeral, — 
Heaven forgive usl —and conveyed a cofiSn 
filled with stones to the cemetery, and had 
it carefully interred. And, for eighteen 
long years, the girl has remained up there 
un the tiiird floor, in strict retirement, her 
very existence unknown outside of our own 
household. 

“She iias been supplied with every cora- 
foM, lier sligiitest, most unreasonable wish 
gratified, attended with unremitting care 
and tem'erness by her mother, and of late 
years by her sister as well, and, X believe, 
has always been perfectly happy. 

“It has been this bearing grief, this 
bidden sorrow, this constant, harassing 
fear, lest our seen i should be discovered, 
that has so ^ed, so saddened, niy Helen 
and I. But, thank Heaven! the unfortu¬ 


nate creature has now'gone where cori(»al- 
menb and secrecy are no longer necessary, 
and where her spirit Is possessed of its 
rightful intelligence. Happy release! liap^ 
py release!” and he turned away in tears. 

A little later, as I was returning from a 
neighboring conservatory witii a bouquet of 
tuberoses and camellias, I encountered 
Jeanie, to whom I bad not addressed a 
word since our sad parting of the previous 
evening, and requested her to accompany 
me to the ciiamber of death. 

She readily acceded to my request, and 
together we ascended to the apartments 
upon the third floor, rich in luxurious car¬ 
pets and furniture; gay in light colors, in 
fresh, bright pictures, in innumerable ele¬ 
gant ornaments and nick-nacks, and witii 
toys of the most elegant description scat¬ 
tered about in profusion, w'hlle, just out¬ 
side the windows which opened to the floor, 
was a long veranda inclosed to the roof by 
a light trellis covered with trailing vines of 
arbutus and ivy, filled with rare plants and 
shrubs, in the midst of which were hung, 
in gilded cages, a mocking-bird and gayly 
plumaged canaries. 

In the midst of all this luxury and beau¬ 
ty, lay the girl for whom it was all prepared, 
cold and siill, her hands peacefully folded 
upon her silent breast, her beautiful eyes, 
through which never a ray of intelligence 
had shot, closed forever, her spirit taken 
lliglit from these trivial things below to 
brighter scenes above. 

I placed a delicate bud In the long, thin 
fingers, another at the throat, and the re¬ 
mainder of the sweet-smelling flowers In a 
Vase by the couch; and then stood for long, 
Jeanie at my side, gazing in silent thought 
upon the silent form before me. At last 
Jeanie, with the tears coursing down her 
cheeks, murmured, in tender, wistful ac¬ 
cents, — 

“She is happy now, poor dear, happier 
than she could ever have been here;” and 
then after a pause she added with a deep 
sigh, “She was a great care; no one but 
mamma and I know how great.” 

A sudden thought flashed into my mind, 
a sudden hope into my heart, and, turning 
to iny companion, I said with eager 
baste, — 

“Tell me one thing, Jeanie. If this event 
bad occurred before I put that question to 
you last evening, would your answer have 
been dififereutV” 
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** Yes, it would,” was Ibe low, tremulous 
answer; “bull could never have left my 
parents so long as they had this heavy bur¬ 
den to bear, —never.” 

Clasping the sweet girl passionately to my 
breast I Jed her from the room and down to 
the study, where I startled George and 
Helen out of their quiet grief by my vehe¬ 
ment avowal of love and urgent entreaty 
for the hand of their daughter. 

They gave a cordial, hearty aproval of 
their darling’s choice, and in eager triumph 
I Lore my precious prize to the library, 
where, hand clasped in hand, we spent the 
whole of .that half-happy, half-sad day, in 
taUiiig of our blissful future. 

That nigi»t we bore the still, cold form of 
the unfortunate to her last resting-place in 
the beautiful cemetery, and laid it close by 
the simple, chaste monument which had 
for 80 many years borne the words, — 


SA.CIIRD 

TO THE 31BU0BT OW 
AOELB, 

ELDEST DAUGHTEB OF 
GEOUOE It. Ah'D BELBX M. BRADLEY. 
"UE TEMPEREIU THE WIND TO THE BBOBI 

Well, my story is ended. What more 
have I to add, indeed, unless it may be that 
in a few months after the events narrated, 
Jeanie and I were quietly united wiibom 
ostentation or show; and that George and 
Helen, relieved of the heavy burden, the 
weigljt of care which bad so grievously op* 
pressed them, and having their daughter 
and myself ever near to impart comfort and 
cheer, regained somewhat of their old-lime 
happy, light-hearted gayety, and that*^tbe 
skeleton in the clo&ot” became a thing of 
the past? 
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THE SQUIRE OF PENREDDON. 

BY CAPTAIN HOWARD HULBERT. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ "pRAY take me to a seat, Mr. Craylock. 

i One might as well waltz in August as 
in this wretchedly mild December weatlier: 
and 1 am not ‘ in training,’ as you would 
term it.” 

Very listlessly the words were spoken; 
very listlessly Belle Trevethek’s graceful gy¬ 
rations were exchanged for a walking-step. 

“ Not in training 1 Why, you have not 
turned a hair 1 Do give me one more round, 
and we can stop opposite the conservatory. 
l’erh.aps 1 may have you all to myself for 
one minute, — and I want to ask you some¬ 
thing.” 

There was no listlestness about the speak¬ 
er ; on the contrary there were signs, which 
the cold, proud beauty could read well 
enough, that the man was for the moment 
desperately in earnest. Rhys Craylock and 
two thousand a year would be at those small 


feet of hers when they should have carried 
her into a room not twenty jards distant, — 
a cool, seductive, dangerous room, flooded 
with moonbeams, as she knew, at that in¬ 
stant, which were playing at hide-and-seek 
among cunningly disposed chairs and the 
broad leaves of rare tropical plants. 

She liftea calm, passionless eyes to his 
own, and a magnetic shock thrilled him. As 
much in love as his nature would allow was 
this slangy and not particularly refined Mon¬ 
mouthshire Squire. He coveted the posses¬ 
sion of this rare creature, this miracle of 
race, loveliness, high-bred ease. Should 
e gain her, he would be willing to eschew 
some of his carefully concealed vices, to 
modify his tastes and habits. 

“ One more round,” repeated her partner 
appealingly. 

Belle hesitated. That scene in the con- 
ser\-atory which imagination so forcibly de¬ 
picted was an end toward which she had 
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been drifting, toward which her friends had 
been working, for mouths. There were ri¬ 
vals in the field who would gladly have 
found favor in the eyes of this fortunate 
male impersonation of youth, shrewdness, 
good looks, wealth,—girls who hated her 
mortally, and whose small plots it had 
pleased her now and again to destroy by a 
look or a smile. In view of the manifold 
advantages the prospective union presented, 
she miglit have done a little more occasion¬ 
ally than drift toward it. Now the supreme 
moment had almost arrived. Her listless- 
ness was assumed; she was stirred, triumph¬ 
ant,—yet for a second irresolute. 

In her hesitation Belle’s glance wandered 
round the room. For a second it rested on 
a man lounging in a doonvay, and their eyes 
met. Then, with a painful flush, she made 
a gesture of assent, and the whirl of the 
wmtz re<ommenced. Belle’s thoughts were 
in a whirl also. 

“ How dare he ? ” she asked herself indig¬ 
nantly. “ How dare he look at me in that 
calm, supercilious way, as though 1 were an 
interesting study, and smile as though my 
actions verified foregone conclusions ?” 

In a brief space her defiant looks flashed 
these questions at Her judge, as she passed 
him, leaning on Rhys CrayTock's arm. His 
own answered with a momentary gleam of 
amusement, hidden as he bowed and moved 
aside to let them pass. 

He sauntered round the room, nodding to 
this man'or that, exchanging shots with the 
hangers-on of rival beauties, and lively sal¬ 
lies with the ladies themselves, to all appear¬ 
ance careless in manner. Presently a keen 
observer might have detected a slight con¬ 
traction of die lips, one fierce flash of his 
eyes. Belle Trevetliek and her companion 
were returning, and the fortiier was drawing 
a glove upon a hand on which a strange ring 
glittered. 

She was pale, and sank rather wearily in¬ 
to a scat, while Rhys Craylock bent over 
her with lover-like assiduity. Soon the mu¬ 
sic re-commenced, and a hand was laid on 
his shoulder. 

“Pardon me, Rhys. I came to remind 
a fair lady of the one dance she vouchsafed 
me." 

There was just enough emphasis on the 
“one” for Belle to detect it. Rhys Cray¬ 
lock did not; he smiled pleasantly, and 
moved away, feeling as though he trod on 
air. 

“1 am rather tired. Sit out the dance 
with me.’’ 

The tone was as curt as the sentence. 
Miss Trevethek’s rebellious soul rose 
^inst both. Her lips parted to reply; she 
looked at the speaker, then held her breath 
and waited. 

“ I want to be the very first to tender my 


congratulations upon your engagement ta 
my cousin.’’ 

Belle’s astonishment took precedence of 
her indignation. 

“ Who told you ? " she gasped. 

“ Miss Trevethek’s usual discrimination 
has doubtless deserted her in the joyous ex¬ 
citement of the moment. Since the secret 
is only five minutes old and has been impart¬ 
ed to no one, a little bird must have been 
my informant.” 

His manner was perfect now in finished 
politeness, though full of subtle irony and 
carefully veiled scorn. Belle winced. 

“It is refreshing to meet with an excep¬ 
tion to the old rule that ‘ the course of true 
love never did run smooth.’ Once I was 
bold enough to try to give you a few lessons 
in worldly wisdom, which I deemed might 
have helped to so desirable a consummation. 
I confess my presumption in aspiring to the 
role of master.” 

“ Have you finished, Mr. Craylock ? ” 

“ Mr. St. John Craylock, if you please. 
My cousin Rhys is Mr. Craylock. I like 
my full name from your lips always; it is a 
reminder that the younger branch may as¬ 
pire to but few of the good things of this 
life. I have nearly finished. Miss Treve- 
thek,” and the speaker’s voice lost its mock¬ 
ery. 

“ Let your great influence induce Rhys to 
conciliate the colliers. They would meet 
him half-way, I am sure ; but, if he continues 
to irritate them and insult the delegates, 
there will be grave trouble before long with 
some of those gaunt, evil-looking beggars bn 
the Penreddon estate.” 

“ Your cousinly solicitude is touching in 
the extreme, Mr. St. John Craylock.” 

“ Well, no great love is lost between Rhys 
and me; but I don’t want the old boy to 
come to harm. Once or twice he has paid 
my debts, you know; and at rare intervals, 
when he is in an exceptionally good humor, 
I bleed him a little. Thanks to you, I hope 
to do so tonight” 

“ I think you are the most reckless, con¬ 
temptible •vaurien I have ever met." 

“ I admit that I am reckless and a vaurun 
— a scamp, in plain English. But contempt¬ 
ible ? lam not contemptible in your eyes, 
nor even in my own. I have done no great 
wrong to any human being save myself.” 

“ It is false, sir!” 

There was a comical uplifting of her com¬ 
panion’s eyebrows. 

“ Your fierceness takes away my breath, 
Miss Trevetliek.” 

Belle’s eyes blazed with anger, and she 
breathed in short, quick gasps. 

“ I hate and despise you, Mr. St. John 
Craylock. You describe yourself correctly 
as a ‘scamp;’ it is the title with which all 
the world honors you. Long ago, believing 
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you more sinned against than sinning, I set 
my girlish judgment against that of others. 
I knew you to be dissipated and a spend¬ 
thrift j I believed you to be a man of vicious 
life; but your social talents dazzled me, and 
your history excited my pity and furnished 
me with excuses. You knew all this; you 
read me like an open book. You tried to 
win my friendship; you established a kind 
of confidence between us, by leaping to con¬ 
clusions, and expressing them, natural 
shrewdness directing you. Now you abuse 
that confidence by insulting me under the 
guise of congratulations upon my engage¬ 
ment. Your presumption has long been in¬ 
tolerable ; here let it end. From tonight we 
are only most distant acquaintances.” 

With a frigid bow, she left him to digest 
this as best he might. St. John Craylock 
danced with many fair girls that night, but 
not with Belle Trevethek. 


CHAPTER 11. 

P ENREDDON was an early house, par¬ 
ticularly in the Christmas week. Belle 
dismissed her maid, and was lazily weighing 
the rival attractions of a luxurious easy-chair 
and fragrant sheets, when strains of music 
drew her to the window. The voices of two 
men and two women, beautifully blending in 
the sweet harmony of a Welsh carol, held 
her spellbound. 

One of the women was young; as the 
moonbeams fell upon her face, Miss Treve¬ 
thek saw that it was sweet and girlish. By- 
and by the singers moved away, and yet 
Belle stood at the window, loath to break 
the spell which the sad, solemn music had 
cast upon her. 

It was a glorious night; still, peaceful. 
The grass and the trees were white with 
hoar-ffost, which glittered as she gazed. 
Then another sight attracted her attention; 
a figure moving cautiously in the shadows, 
flitting from tree to tree, waiting, watching, 
listening evidently. Belle’s curiosity had 
grown to e.xtravagnnt dimensions, when she 
saw St. John Craylock emerge from the op¬ 
posite blackness. Then the watcher ran from 
the trees to meet him, with a welcoming ges¬ 
ture, and her features, as the moonlight 
shone on them, were those of the Welsh 
singing-girl. 

“ Ah 1 ” said Belle, with a long-drawn sigh. 
It was a hurried interview. St.John ap¬ 
peared to speak with his usual languid re¬ 
pose, the girl with vehemence and quick af¬ 
frighted pancings around. Then St. John 
drew forth a pocket-book, took something 
from it, and with a teasing motion held it in 
the air. It was a bank-note. 

Belle saw the girl’s eager eyes follow it, 
saw it transferred to her keeping, saw her 


draw near him with a grateful, coquettisli 
air, and say something with upraised lips,— 
saw St. John’s laid carelessly upon thta 
Then Belle bowed her head, and hid burn¬ 
ing cheeks in ice-cold hands. When sht 
raised it, the hoar-frost glistened—that was 
all. She almost wondered if she had dream¬ 
ed of that scene by moonlight. 

The hoar-frost glistened; a faint wimi 
rose and crept toward the tree-tops; Uviolc- 
ling stars peered over them ; the pale moon 
looked down serenely; and a pale watcher 
looked vainly from her window for a couple 
who had met stealthily in the glade brion 
it, and had disappeared whilst her head was 
bowed in shame for them. For Belle knev 
both, or rather, remembering her maid's gos¬ 
sip, she supplied a name for the one she® 
not know. By and by she laid her head os 
the perfumed sheets, and, like a vexed child, 
sobbed herself to sleep. 

She must meet him, she supposed,—this 
St. John Craylock, of whom the world spokt 
harshly, — she must meet the cousin of tht 
man to whom she was affianced; but nevtr 
again should their hands be clasped in 
fnendly greeting. 

Well, what of that ? What were his sins 
to her, that she shouU resent them so keen¬ 
ly? Why should she hate him almost: 
Why should she think bitter thoughts of his 
victim ? After all, why should .she, tit 
promised bride of the Squire of Penreddoa 
have cheeks wet with tears, because hii 
cousin, a man ivho had never been htt 
friend even, was not immaculate. ? 


CHAPTER III. 

A MERRY party was assembled intSti 
breakfast-room when Belle Trevethd,! 
somewhat later than usual, entered it on lit 
following morning. The squire was thett, 
holding forth to a little knot of hunting-itiin 
about a “ glorious run.” St.John Craylod 
was the centre of a laughing bevy of giiK 
whom he was rallying upon tne flirtations d 
the night before. Belle’s mother was duj 
in confabulation with her daughter’s pet hor¬ 
ror, a remotely connected and ancient couii 
ess; and the meaning glances the tiro tas 
upon her left little doubt in her mind thn 
she was the subject of conversation. Hb 
quick sensitiveness also detected smiles hor- 
j ering upon other lips, and deduced fromlk 
fact, and from the effusion with which w 
or three former rivals rushed to greet htt 
a certainty that the secret of her eng^ 
ment was no longer private property. 
a moment she felt as she had sometimes is 
agined a newly caged bird must feel; tin 
she was her listless, queenly self again, x- 
knowledging with fashionable nomhaki^ 
the ardent salutation of her lover, the pn#! 


I 
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nothings of the women, the homage of the 
men. . , , 

St John Craylockwas the last to appear 
conscious of her presence; hut he offered 
his band. Belle pointedly ignored it, with 
a cold bow, looking him full in the face to 
mark the effect There was none, apparent¬ 
ly, save that the old amused smile began to 
creep about the corners of his mouth. 

“ 1 shall hate him soon 1 ” she thought. 

" Is that the footing on which I may con¬ 
sider myself ? ” he whispered. 

“It is.” 

“ Make it as little conspicuous as possible. 
I will aid you, to the best of my ability, by 
scrupulous avoidance of presumption.” 

“ Inaugurating this avoidance of presump¬ 
tion by an attempt to establish a confidential 
understanding! ” she commented scornfully. 

“ Indeed, you honor me too much,” with a 
mocking bow. “ I am not such a master of 
diplomacy.” 

“Then you shrink, with masculine cow¬ 
ardice, from the reflection on yourself that 
an open breach between us would imply.” 

“How perfect a creature would Miss 
Trevethek be if to her many dazzling quali¬ 
ties she added the trifling virtue of generos- 
ity! ” 

Her eyes flashed at the sarcasm. His 
tone changed to one of straightforward sin¬ 
cerity. 

“ Believe me, my suggestion was made to 
save you annoyance, not myself. Once we 
were almost friends, you know.” 

Something in the way those last words 
were said set Belle thinking of a plaintive 
littie air she liked to play to herself between 
the lights, an air in which wailing, jarring 
discords revolved themselves into subtle 
harmonies. She turned away with an impa¬ 
tient gesture. Badly as she thought of this 
man, what was it that always rose in protest 
against her harsh judgment ? 

“Who goes to church this morning?” 
asked the squire, as the one cracked bell the 
village boasted lifted up its iron voice in re¬ 
minder that it was Christmas Day. “St. 
John, are you coming ? ” 

His cousin’s eyes rested for an instant on 
Belle, as he replied, — 

“You must learn the lesson of ‘peace and 
good-will ’ without me. lam about to preach 
a practical sermon on the same grand 
theme.” 

“ How ? ” 

“ By a judicious distribution of the money 
1 extracted from you last night; half to my 
most pressing duns, half to my banker.” 

It was a mild and lovely morning, sug¬ 
gestive of early spring rather than of mid¬ 
winter. All elected to traverse on foot the 
mile that lay between the hall and the church, 
•md much skillful manoevring was displayed 
in pairing off. Miss Trevethek fell to the 


squire, as a matter of course; and he pro¬ 
ceeded to make himself agreeable according 
to his lights ; but, as his conversation had 
but three phases, the sporting, the racing, 
and the bucolic, the result was not particu¬ 
larly satisfactory. 

They had walked for about five minut.es, 
when a stile brought them to a momentary 
stand-still. 

“ We get a good view of the Hall from 
here,” remarked the squire. “ It is a fine 
old pile you will be mistress of. Belle.” 

His companion winced as she turned to 
look. A little tact would have warned most 
men from such an allusion, had they known, 
as he did, how materially his position had. 
helped to win his promised bride. 

“It is very gt^d and beautiful,” she 
said; but her glance dropped from the 
building to St. John Craylock, sauntering 
down the path they had come, cigar in 
mouth, hands in poiikets, and surrounded 
by about a dozen clogs. All the curs on the 
estate knew and loved the Squire’s vaurien 
cousin. 

“ Untruthful as well as irreligious I ” was 
her speedy judgment. 

“ Bless my soul! ” said the squire. 

His exclamation was caused by the ap¬ 
parition of a gaunt, famine-stricken man, 
who arose from sitting upon a flat stone 
under the hedge, and confronted them. 

“Bain’t you goin’ to set us on again. 
Squire ? ” 

“ On my terms, not yours.” 

“ There’s ne’er a collier but ’ll starve 
first.” 

“ Let them.” 

“ Tim Bates’s wife died last night, and the 
young un, o’ cold and want.” 

“ It shows what stupid fools you are, all 
of you.” 

“Starvin’men are nigh desperate, squire,” 
said the man with rugged earnestness. 
“ Don’t go about alone at night, after 
dark.” 

Rhys Craylock laughed unmusically, and 
began to move on, drawing his companion’s 
hand under his arm. 

“ Squire I ” 

“Well?” 

“ I never begged afore, but the young uns 
ha’ had no breakfast, and no chance o’ 
dinner.” 

Belle’s fingers struggled to get loose; but 
their jailer held them close. With a louder 
laugh he answered,— 

“What! subsidize the enemy? A rich 
idea 1 Come along. Belle.” 

The collier broke into a torrent of Welsh 
objurgations, the sense of which was only 
in part conveyed to the frightened girl by 
their angry tone. Looking over her shoul¬ 
der at intervals, she could see him shaking 
his fist at them. By degrees the noise be- 
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came subdued by distance, then it ceased 
altogether. She looked again. St. John 
Craylock sat swinging his legs upon the 
stile, and dropping sundry coins into the 
outstretched hand of the collier, about 
whose legs the dogs were sniffing inquiring¬ 
ly. The man touched his hat gratefully, and 
■sc't off at full speed toward the village. 
The squire was blissfully ignorant of tlie 
little scene in the rear. 

“ What a frightful scapegrace that cousin 
of mine is 1 ” he remarked. “ He bled me 
to the tune of a couple of hundreds last 
night.” 

“It is easy to be generous with another 
man’s money,” thought Belle; but with the 
thought the pungent recommendation to 
add the “trifling virtue of generosity” to 
her “ many dazzling qualities ’’ recurred, and 
she flushed hotly. 

The sermon was long and prosy. After 
a vain struggle to concentrate her attention 
upon it, Bmle let her thoughts roam. Well, 
her future was decided now, — no more 
anxious thoughts about the coming years, 
no more ambitious dreams, no more rest¬ 
less girlish longings for the love of which 
poets sing, the wine of life. Ambition 1 As 
the wife of the squire of Penreddon, she 
would take a proud position in the county, 
and her settlements would be handsome. 
Love 1 She would be beloved, to the best 
of his ability, by her spouse; and she 
would make as honest a return as possible. 
He was young, tolerably good-looking, one 
who might find favor in many women’s 
sight. 11 was unfortunate that they had so 
few tastes and sympathies in common; 
but that was better than to be in constant 
companionsitip with a man like St. John 
Craylock, gifted with such remarkable intui¬ 
tion that one’s most secret feelings lyere 
often read at a glance, and made the subject 
of merciless comment. 

Was Uiis intuition the tie that had drawn 
them together so often, that forbade the ex¬ 
change of commonplaces, that in times gone 
by had made them almost friends, that now 
threatened to render them life enemies ? In 
any case it could not warr.ant the tone she 
had so often found objectionable; it could 
not justify the insulting strictures upon 
actions, motives, desires, that had time after 
lime aroused her indignation. No; he 
would be in a manner her cousin, and a cer¬ 
tain form of cold friendliness must be kept 
up, but she would hold him at arm’s length. 
She must not be betrayed into discussions 
in which she was invariably worsted, and 
which showed her quick, passionate, resent¬ 
ful spirit at the worst. Not that she cared 
for his opinion of her. A man who stood 
so low in her estimation — 

There was a general uprising, and the 
words of the benediction fell upon her ears. 


The service was over, and the people began 
to troop out. 

She looked round the church. A fe» 
pews behind, on the other side, a young giii 
was just rising from her knees. She haa a 
sweet, serene face, with an expression ol 
saint-like purity hovering about it. It was 
the Welsh carol-singer to whom St. John 
Craylock had given a bank-note on the pre¬ 
vious night! Belle svas a dull companion 
on the way home; she felt perplexed and 
worried. 

“ Come and see my blood-hound,” said the 
squire. “ Here — Nero, Nero! ” 

Nero advanced to the end of his chain, 
and glanced at them distrustfully. The 
squire bent to pat him; Nero resented the 
familiarity by a display of white teeth and 
a low growl like distant thunder. 

“Strange I” said the squire. “I am that 
brute’s master, as he knows very well; but 
see how he recognizes the fact. He be¬ 
haves in the same amiable manner toward 
everybody, save St. John. We dare not un¬ 
chain him. When he was an overgrown 
pup, he decided to bite St. John one day, 
and my cousin caught him by the ear and 
gave him the soundest thrashing he ever 
had in his life. Since then the dog has 
worshiped the very ground he treads on. 
Sometimes St.John takes him for a walk, 
and chains him up afterward. No one else 
can do the latter.” 

“ Let us go in,” suggested Belle; and they 
entered the house. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I T was the middle of January, and quite a 
family party occupied Penreddon, — Mrs. 
Trevethek, Belle, the ancient countess, St 
John, the squire, and two or three guests 
beside ; the others had departed. 

“ How do you propose to amuse your¬ 
selves this morning, ladies?” said the 
squire. 

“What is the temperature ? ” asked Belle. 
“ Does that affect the question ? ” 

“ As far as I am personally concerned. 
I have been waiting since Christmas for a 
mild day on which to sketch the summer¬ 
house on the islet.” 

“ Well, it is warm enough today, in all 
conscience. May I carry your camp-stool 
and drawing materials, and make myself 
generally useful ? ” 

“ Distract my attention, that is to say, 
and venture impertinent criticisms on an 
unfinished work. Certainly not; I go and 
return alone, and forbid everybody to ap¬ 
proach me.” 

“ I have letters to write,” said Mrs. 
Trevethek. 

“ And I a novel to finish,” remarked the 
countess. 
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“Then what do you say to an hour’s 
shooting, St. John ? ’’ 

“ As you will, Rhys. We can kill time, 
if nothing else,” drawled his cousin lan¬ 
guidly. 

The islet was about half a mile from the 
Hall, and lay in the centre of an artificial 
lake, which in its turn was surrounded by a 
small park bordered on every hand by plan¬ 
tations. In summer it was a most charm- 
in" retreat, easy of access by means of a 
lifie boat fastened to the shore. Through 
the winter months this frail bark was kept 
sie under lock and key in the boat-house. 

The principal subject of Delie’s contem¬ 
plated sketch was a summer-house built to 
represent a Grecian temple. She had long 
before selected the position on the shore 
which commanded it and the islet most ad¬ 
vantageously ; and, with a light heart, she 
set forth after breakfast, declining all offers 
of escort, at the same instant that the gen¬ 
tlemen started in another direction upon a 
shooting expedition. 

belle’s path lay through woods and copses, 
and was intersected by numberless romantic 
byways, some of which she found so attrac¬ 
tive at times that she rambled a little. It 
was quite an hour before she reached the 
scene of operations, but that was immate¬ 
rial. She speedily became engrossed in her 
work, — so deeply so that when, after a time, 
the deep baying of a hound fell upon her 
ear, she gave no heed to it. She was con¬ 
scious of the sound, — conscious that it was 
distant at first, and then gradually drawing 
nearer and nearer. — that was all. 

Presently she heard light swift steps be¬ 
hind her, as of some one running upon the 
green turf j but just then she was finishing 
a delicate curve, and did not turn her heaoL 
When she did so it was to see St. John 
Craylock, breathless, excited, stop by her 
side, and throw down his gun upon the 
grass. 

“ Do not be frightened,” he said. 

Before she could scornfully repudiate any 
such intention, he raised her bodily in his 
arms, rushed to tlie lake, and began to wade 
through the water toward the islet, without 
a word of explanation. Amazement, anger, 
indignation, — half a dozen different emo¬ 
tions,—were crowded into a brief second; 
but anger was predominant. How lightly 
must he hold her to venture thus upon a 
practical joke of the very worst and most 
unpardonable character I In the blind rage 
with which this thought inspired her, she 
raised herself and struck him with her open 
hsmd across the face. He could not protect 
himself. By this time the water had reached 
his waist, and with strong arms he was 
holding her above it. With all her force, 
increased by passion, she struck him once, 
twice, thrice! Then she desisted, — for he 


showed no signs of flinching, or, indeed, 
of feeling — and, woman - like, burst into 
tears. 

They had reached the shore, now. He 
set her upon her feet gravely, quietly, ten¬ 
derly. 

“Go into the summer-house,” he said. 
“Unseen, you can watch from the window 
until I fetch you. There will be people on 
the opposite bank in a few seconds, and it 
will be pleasanter for you that they should 
not know of this incident.” 

There was a ring of authority in his voice 
which she did not dare to disobey. He was 
in the water again, wading hurriedly to the 
opposite shore. He reached it, and ran to 
his gun. As he lifted it from the ground, a 
blood-hound burst from the plantation, pur¬ 
sued by a few laborers, armed with various 
weapons. The animal’s nose was to the 
ground, following the scent of some one, 
Its tongue lolling out, its mouth covered 
with foam. 

“Stand back, all of you!” shouted St. 
John. 

The blood-hound no sooner caught sight 
of the water than it left the scent and turned 
sharply at right angles. Belle saw St. 
John’s gun brought to his shoulder, — saw 
the flash, and that the hound turned a kind 
of somersault. 

“Another barrel, to make sure work,” 
said his destroyer; and a second report fol¬ 
lowed. 

A knot of men gathered round the pros¬ 
trate dog. 

“ Poor old Nero! ” said St. John. " To 
think he should go mad in January! But 
hydrophobia is confined less to the dog-days 
than most people imagine. Take him away, 
some of you, and bury him. I am going off 
again with my gun; and with long strides 
he began to skirt the lake. 

The unseen watcher turned away, and, in 
a passion of grief and self-reproach, sank 
upon the floor of the summer-house. Soon¬ 
er or later, when the men were gone, he 
would return and fetch her. , What a brave, 
noble fellow be was, in spite of the faults 
she had ever been ready to descry and mag¬ 
nify 1 How calm and patient he always was 
beneath her scorn, her harsh Judgments, 
her bitter words! How gently forbearing 
he had been in.this last scene, when in the 
very act of saving her life, evil had been 
basely returned for good. 

“aelle I ” 

It was St. John Craylock’s voice, kind 
and pitiful. He had waded through the 
water a‘s soon as the islet had hidden him 
from the group around the dead blood¬ 
hound. 

He had forgiven her, then, or he would 
have addressed her as “ Miss Trevethek." 
Never before had he used her Christian 
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name alone. It was a kind and considerate 
way of showing there was peace between 
them. Belle’s sobs grew louder with the 
thought, and she hid a little (ear-stained 
face in her hands. In sore perplexity St. 
John looked on for an instant; then he 
stooped, lifted her tenderly, and marched 
into the lake. Belle’s face fell upon his 
shoulder. She would have given worlds for 
the power to articulate “ Forgive me,”'but a 
great knot in her throat prevented all utter¬ 
ance. He set her down with a great as¬ 
sumption of cheerfulness. 

“ We shall be late for luncheon. Miss 
Trevethek. Run round and get your 
sketching materials. I dare not offer to 
fetch them, for I must be quick in changing 
these wet clothes.” 

But for some reason he did not put in an 
appearance at luncheon, and was invisible 
all the afternoon. A re-action seized upon 
Belle’s spirits, and when they met at the 
dinner-table she was her gay, animated self 
again, even more brilliant than usual. St, 
John noted the fact with a sigh of relief, as 
he de.xterously contrived to place himself 
with the right cheek toward her. He was 
even more carefully dressed than usual, a 
circumstance the squire was not slow to re¬ 
mark and to make a subject of open com¬ 
ment. 

“ I say, St. John, you are tremendously- 
got up.” 

“ My dear fellow, I am one of those un¬ 
fortunate genteel paupers who cannot afford 
to wear a shabby coat.” 

“ But you have actually powdered your 
face, man.” 

“ I beseech you, Rhys, spare my 
blushes 1 ” cried his cousin with affected 
oashfulness. 

“ Perhaps you intend to hold forth at the 
meeting of the colliers tonight! ” 

“ 1 have not matriculated in stump orato¬ 
ry; and I did not know of any meeting. 
Where is it to be held ? ” 

“ At my park gates. The beggars call it 
a demonstration; and I verily believe they 
feel inclined for a little terrorism.” 

“ Do you know, Rhys, I fear you may one 
day repent your harshness to those poor 
wretches ? Starving men are desperate men, 
with warped ideas of justice.” 

Dinner was over. The ladies had retired. 
Rhys Craylock and his cousin \vere sleepily 
sipping their wine, and meditating an ad¬ 
journment to the drawing-room, when t>ne 
of the stable-boys appeared, pushing un¬ 
ceremoniously past the portly buttler, much 
to that worthy’s indignant astonishment. 

“What is it, Mike?” 

The lad stood panting and breathless; he 
had evidently come as fast as his legs would 
carry him. 

“The colliers, sir — they be—coomin’ 


up to the Hall — in a body, sir! They sat 
— better be hanged — than starved! They 
be terrible mad, sir,—all on ’em. Some 
talk o’ settin’ fire to the Hall! One man 
begged ’em to stop where they were, or 
there’d be murder done ; and one of them 
smooth-tongued fellers — dallagates — up 
and said, ‘Not murder, men—justifiable 
hommy — hommy somethin’.’ And they all 
hoorayed, and they be coomin’ as fast as one 
o’clock! ” 

“ A set of drunken scamps ! ” said the 
squire blusteringly, rising; but his voice 
trembled, and his face was of a deadly 
pallor. 

St. John looked at him, then arose and 
pulled a bell sharply. 

“ Mike,” he said to the lad, “you can ride 
barebacked, I know; I caught you at it the 
other day, racing round and round a field 
without orders. Take Brown Bess and ride 
for your life to Milford. Part of a Dragoon 
regiment is quartered there for the night 
See the officer in command, and bring them 
up in my name; 1 know him. It is only- 
two miles; a five-pound note if they are 
here in half an hour.” 

The boy vanished, and St. John turned 
to the butler, who answered the bell. 

“ Are all the shutters closed, Wilcox?” 

“ They are, sir.” 

“ Go round the house to malte sure. Bolt 
and bar all doors, save the great one in the 
hall, to which we will attend. Have our 
breech-loaders and every fire-arm in the 
house brought here; and let all the servants 
assemble in the hall.” 

The butler, too well trained to express 
surprise at commands issued in a tone so 
quietly authoritative, withdrew-, and the 
cousins were left alone. 

“ Let us go outside and listen, Rhys.” 

It was a clear, starlit night. No svind 
was stirring; the tramp of approaching feet 
and the confused murmur of many voices 
were distinctly audible. In five minutes, or 
less, a crowd of infuriated men would be 
assembled in that open space, and who 
could say what might follow ? 

“ Rhys! ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Will you give in ? ” 

“ Not a bit of it.” 

“ They will break every window in the 
place.” 

“ Let them.” 

“ We may have to fight.” 

“ Gentlemen are a match for colliers, any 
day.” 

“ Well, the great thing will be to tempo¬ 
rize till the soldiers come.” 

“ You are the best judge, St. John. 1 will 
obey orders.” 

“ Then go up-stairs and prepare the la¬ 
dies, I wUl talk to the servants.” 
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They re-entered. There were five men 
and nine women in the hall, a curious and 
excited group. St. John attended carefully 
to the fastenings of the door; then he turned 
to the domestics. 

“ j am told,” he said quietly, “ that a mob 
of colliers, inflamed with drink and speechi- 
fyine, are coming here to demand what they 
all'justice from the Squire of Penreddon. 
There are soldiers within two miles, and I 
have reason to hope they will shortly arrive 
to quell the riot.” 

One of the maids, an Irish woman, began 
loud lamentation. 

“ Oh, murther, murther! Sure it's kilt 
intirely ” — 

“ Biddy,” exclaimed St.John sternly, “if 
you make that noise, 1 will have you put out- 
of-doors to face them alone!" 

Biddy’s cries ceased instantly. 

“If any woman screams or makes the 
slightest noise, she shall be dismissed to- 
morrew. You may join the ladies on the 
floor above, and remain there.” 

He pointed to the stair-case, and the 
women trooped away. St. John looked in¬ 
quiringly at the men. 

“ Are you frightened? It may be serious 
business. Any one who is afraid to fight is 
at liberty to go up-stairs with the women.” 

“ 1 b’ain’t afraid,” said one man sturdily. 

“I — I am a member of the Peace Society, 
sir,” gasped the butler. 

“You had better take care of the women, 
Wilcox.” 

The butler retired, trembling in every 
limb; the others elected to remain. 

“Very good. Here is a gun for each of 
you; load, but do not fire unless I give the 
word.” 

On either side the hall door a narrow- 
strip of figured glass ran to within a few 
feet of the floor. St. John lowered the 
lights until they were nearly extinguished, 
and took an observation through the figured 
glass, motioning his cousin to do likewise. 
At the same instant the rustle of a dress 
caught his car. 

“ Who is there !” he cried sharply. 

“It is 1,” said Miss Trevethek calmly. 
"Do not send me away, please. I have no 
fear, and I may be of service.” 


CHAPTER V. 

ERE they are, St. John! ” 

“ 1 see them.” 

From out the dark shadows of the trees 
poured a crowd of men with savage, excited 
faces. There was no noise,—the gesticu¬ 
lations only were violent. Two or three of 
the mob, leaders apparently, pointed occa¬ 
sionally to doors and windows, and were 
doubtless devising a scheme of opera¬ 


tions. Then one approached the great • 
door, and gave an unasuming double-knock. 

“ CraftyTieggars 1 ” muttered the squire. 

There was a minute of silence; then the 
knock was repeated. Another short inter¬ 
val, and a whispered consultation; then a 
violent ringing of the hail bell, and another 
pause. 

“ That is right,” said the squire. “ Knock 
and ring, ring and knock, for the next half- 
hour if you like. Penreddon does not 
open its doors to admit such gentry.” 

The crowd began to sway backward and 
forward, and the stillness of the night was 
broken by the confused murmur of vehe¬ 
ment voices. 

I “There will be a rush, next,” said St. 

I John. 

Almost with the words there came a rush. 
The solid wood trembled, and the iron bolts 
rattled, as several strong men hurled them¬ 
selves against the great door; but they 
might as well have tried to beat down a 
stone wall. 

“Try again, lads,” said the squire. 

“If IS a perfectly harmless amusement,” 
rejoined his cousin. “ They miglit play all 
ni^t at that game, and never win it.” 

I Jhe colliers were evidently of the same 
opinion; a yell of baffled rage and curses 
I both loud and deep bespoke the fact. 

“Hollo! What is this.?” 

“ This ” was a long, heavy, strongly built 
ladder. Willing hands raised it quickly and 
placed it against one after another of the 
upper windows j but those on the second 
floor were securely guarded by strong shut- 
I ters, and beyond them it would not reach. 

“ Foiled again. What next?” 

“1 wonder they do not break the win¬ 
dows,” said the squire. 

“ They have no stones. They are upon 
grass; there are no stones near.” 

A minute’s breathless suspense, then a 
sharp exclamation from St. John. 

What mischief is brewing now ? ” inquired 
the squire. 

About twenty men were ranging them¬ 
selves at regular distances on either side 
of the ladder, grasping it finder their arm- 
pits. 

“An impromptu battering-ram, — that is 
all. Now for our last chance. James, give 
me the largest walking-stick from the rack. 
Quick!” 

The battcring-ram was in position half a 
dozen yards from the door, its propellers 
awaiting only the signal for action, when St. 
John struck the strip of figured glass, 
through which he had hitherto reconnoitred 
proceedings, with ail his force, shivering it 
from top to bottom. 

The startled colliers suspended opera¬ 
tions. 

“Why, men,” said St. John with calm 
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dignity, “you are on the point of commit¬ 
ting one of the gravest offences against the 
law! ” 

“ Curse the law! ” cried one of the ring¬ 
leaders savagely. " We are the law now,— 
lynch-law, — and we ’ll see justice done! ” 

“What do you want?” 

“Revenge ! ” 

“ The greatest villian unhung, — Rhys 
Craylock! ” 

“ The man has starved my wife to 
death! ” 

“ And my young uns! ” 

“ And all on us a’most! ” 

“ Make ready, boys 1 We ’ll stave in the 
door!” 

“ Stop! ” shouted St. John. “ If you want 
the squire to come out and speak with you, 
withdraw a little. Leave twenty yards clear 
around the door, and we will unfasten it.” 

“Are you mad, St.John?” exclaimed his 
cousin. “ I dare not go out to those ruf¬ 
fians; my life would not be worth a mo¬ 
ment’s purchase! There are a lot of those 
poaching scamps amongst them, with 
guns! ” 

“ It is a ruse to gain time. At the last 
moment I will go out to them.” 

“ Well, they have no personal animosity 
against you.” 

In the almost darkness a soft little palm 
groped for St. John’s hand, and found it. 

“ Do not go,” whispered Miss Trevethek. 
“ They will kill you.” 

“ I trust not; but if I stay here they will 
kill your lover, and perhaps all of us,” he 
replied. 

During this brief colloquy a consultation 
had been held outside, the result of which 
was the falling back of the crowd the stipu¬ 
lated distance, urged thereto, in low tones, 
by the leaders. 

“Those whisperings mean treachery,” 
commented St. John. 

“ I will go out to them! ” exclaimed Miss 
Trevethek. “No British mob is vile enough 
to hurt a a woman.” 

“ You will stay where you are,” returned 
St. John sharply, “ or retire to your proper 
post, the head of the staircase.” 

“ Now, then, look sharp! ” shouted a col¬ 
lier ; “ we’ve kep’ our part o’ the bargain, — 
stick to yours 1 ” 

“ Your yards are precious short ones, 
however,” replied St. John; “fall back a 
little farther.” 

A loud murmuring arose. 

“James!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ Undo the fastenings of the door. The 
instant I pass out, replace all the bolts.” 

Belle’s hands clasped St. John’s arm. 

“Do not go; I implore you by all you 
hold dear ” — 

“ No more nonsense now 1 ” cried a voice 


from the crowd. “ We give you three mb. 
utes! ” 

St. John’s reply was to step into the night 
As he did so, a gust of wind brought tht 
sound of many horses’ hoofs. He would 
have retreated, but his instructions had been 
followed. The colliers heard the sound 
also. 

“ The sojers 1 ” screamed one. 

Rhys Craylock, watching from his strip of 
unbroken glass all that had passed, scream¬ 
ed in unison, — 

“ Great Heavens, they are going to fire!” 

Almost as he spoke several guns were 
fired. Agitated by the commotion raised bj- 
the cry of “ Soldiers! ” deceived probably, in 
the dim light, by the resemblance between 
St. John’s commanding figure and that of 
the squire, fearful that at the supreme mo¬ 
ment their prey should escape them, some 
of the poachers discharged their weapons, 

Rhys Craylock sank to the floor, without 
even a groan,—dead. A charge of shot 
had gone just one yard wide of its mark. 

“ Light, light! ” shrieked Miss Trevethek, 
essaying with trembling fingers to withdraw 
the bolts James had just fastened so care¬ 
fully. 

Somebody turned on the lamps. Two of 
the servants had raised the head of the fal¬ 
len squire, and were feeling for his heart 

“ Miss, miss, — he is dead! ” 

Not hearing or not heeding. Belle threw 
open the door, and a stream of light fell up¬ 
on the entrance. St. John Craylock lay 
there, blood oozing from his side. With su¬ 
pernatural strength Belle lifted and drew him 
into the hall, part of her dress brushing his 
face as she did so. It was of deadly pallor; 
but upon one cheek was the livid imprint of 
four little fingers, marks that had kept the 
bearer from the luncheon-table, and that he 
aftenvard contrived, in consideration for her, 
to hide with powder. 

Men in uniform reined up before the halL 
The crowd of colliers had melted away like 
chaff before the wind. An officer stood in 
the doorway, bowing, cap in hand, to a lady 
whose tears were dropping, in a blind pas¬ 
sion of grief, on the white upturned face of 
a bleeding man. 

“ My darSng 1 my darling 1 ” he heard her 
moan; and, being an officer and agentlemait, 
he gave place to the regimental surgeon, who 
had fortunately accompanied him, and 
moved beyond earshot. 


CHAPTER VI. 

I T was just midnight. The clock in the hall 
announced the hour to a young girl who 
crouched on a mat by the study door. The 
door opened, and two gentlemen appeared. 
The girl rose instantly to her feet, looking 
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in mute appeal from one brave, kindly face 
to the other. 

One of the gentlemen took her cold hands 
in his sympathetically, and drew her into the 
room. He was the regimental doctor. He 
had daughters of his own, and he thought of 
them as he averted his face a little that his 
eyes might not meet Belle’s imploring ones, 
or reveal the truth to them. 

“ Oh, tell me i ” she cried. “ Pray tell me 
quickly! ” 

“Child, he is in Heaven’s hands, not 
ours." 

The beseeching face quivered with pain. 

“Will he die?” 

“We cannot say. I believe we have ex¬ 
tracted all the shot, and, if so, the irritation 
may not’ be excessive. Your lover has a 
magnificdnt constitution. Miss Trevethek. 
With perfect quiet and good nursing, he 
may pull through.’’ 

“ Your lover! ’’ Belle recollected the po¬ 
sition in which the regimental doctor had 
found her. But she was too grief-stricken 
to blush at the mistake. 

“1 — I will nurse him myself ’’ — 

“Pardon me, that would be fatal. You 
must not go near him on any consideration. 
Dr. Cooper has sent for a woman whom he 
recommends as the most efficient nurse, in 
spite of her youth, he has ever known.’’ 

As he spoke, the nurse entered. It was 
the Welsh c.arol-singer; the girl whose 
sweet, saint-like face had seemed in church 
to reproach Miss Trevethek for unjust sus- 
icions. Belle was changed now; strangely 
umble and gentle in her grief. The ap¬ 
pearance of the nurse brought but one sharp 
pang j why was she allowed the privilege of 
ministering to the dying man? why was 
Belle denied it? She approached the girl. 

“ His life is in your hands,” she whis¬ 
pered. 

“ Miss, I would give my life for him ! 
He was the truest mend that ever a poor 
tempted girl had.” 

Hours, days, crept slowly by. There was 
a stately funeral: the Squire of Penreddon 
was borne to his last, long home. A new 
squire lay in the shadowy borderland be¬ 
tween life and death; and many a rough 
prayer for his recovery parted the lips of 
tenantiy and collier-folk. St.John Craylock 
was always popular. Two women at the 
Hall prayed also. The one was gentle, the 
other simple; but a great friendship united 
them. They both loved this man ; to both 
he was a hero. Each loved without hope, 
unselfishly. Perhaps that was the secret of 
their regard for each other. 

They talked of him sometimes with hush¬ 
ed voices, while he slept. T"hey talked of 
the dead too, solemnly, mercifully: but one 
told how he secretly sought her love, and 
failed to win it; how he might yet have 


robbed her of a woman’s dearest attribute, 
through her filial affection, had not St. John 
Craylock, by a timely gift of money, enabled 
her to pay long arrears of rent. 

The guests had all departed, all save Mrs. 
Trevethek and Belle. The former would 
have gone likewise, had not Belle absolutely 
declined. There was the ghost of the old 
queehliness in the way she carried her 
point; in all other respects she was oddly 
changed. 

Dr. Cooper’s orders were imperative; she 
must not enter the. sick-room. Obedient, 
Belle contented herself with hovering about 
the door, save that once in the day, when 
St. John slept most soundly, nurse called 
her, and she brought fresh flowers, snow¬ 
drops, fragrant violets, and placed them near 
him. 

On one of these occasions the sick man’s 
eyes opened a little, and he watched her 
drowsily beneath half-shut eyelids. The 
next moment he dozed again; and the nurse 
thought what a happy smile the white lips 
wore. 

Arrayed in warm shawls, and a gorgeous 
dressing-gown, St. John has been carried 
from the sick-room to another, for an hour 
only. The temperature is regulated to half 
a degree. Dr. Cooper is as despotic as ev¬ 
er, and forbids the excitement of an inter¬ 
view. Belle pouts with a little of her old 
willfulness, and submits. But, when the 
nurse comes to say that her patient is 
“ sleeping beautiful,” Miss Trevethek makes 
a petition. 

“ Oh, let me sit by him, dearie, just five 
minutes!” 1 will ke'ep behind his sofa; 
and, if he wakes, he will not see me, and 
will think it is you. Five minutes in the air 
will do you so much good,” adds crafty 
Belle. 

Nurse smiles and acquiesces. As quietly 
as a little mouse her substitufe steals across 
the room, and seats herself. An amused 
smile plays for a moment about St. John’s 
lips, then disappears. 

“ Belle 1” — softly. There is no response. 
“ Belle 1 ” — more firmly. Belle hesitates. 
“Belle!” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Come here 1 ” 

Belle rises, and stands with downcast 
eyes before the autocrat on the sofa. 

“1 cannot see you. Kneel—upon the 

rug.” 

Obedient, Belle follows instructions. A 
vision of Dr. Cooper’s horrified amazement 
rises before her guilty imagination. 

“ Look at me, child.” 

Their faces are level now. There is st 
momentary uplifting of the dark lashes. 
They sink again. A faint tinge of color ap¬ 
pears on either check. 
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. “ Belle! ” I softly, and as softly closes it Neither sets 

She glances at him again. ! her. 

“ Throw your arms about my neck, and “ Love, dear love, will you be Penreddon's 
kiss me.” ' mistress, after all ? " 

She is crimson now, a vivid rose^olor j “ 1 will be your true and loving wife, St 
flooding cheek, neck, brow. ' John.” 

“ Kiss me, darling! How dare you And, in early summer, merry bells pro- 
thwart a sick man? " i claim aloud that Belle Trevethek has wed- 

And she obeys. Nurse opens the door | ded the Squire of Penreddon- 
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